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The Outlook 


written a vigorous letter, dated July 7, 
on the silver question. He says that 
he can appreciate the demand of the 
producers of silver bullion that the 
United States should pay $1.20 an 
ounce for silver, which in the world’s 
markets is worth only about $1 an ounce, but he can 
see no reason why the farmer should wish the purchase 
made. The Government should buy silver bullion as it 
needs it for coinage, and at market price, as it is now 
doing ; and if more money is required, more money should 
be provided without cheapening the purchasing power 
of money, or making a difference between the kinds of 
money in circulation. ‘Our productions of every kind 
are,” he says, “increasing, and it seems to me almost a 
wild lunacy for us to disturb this happy condition by 
changing the standard of all contracts, including special 
contracts payable in gold, and again paying gold to the 


capitalists and silver at the exaggerated price to the farmer, 


laborer, and pensioner.’”” We recommend these sensible 
words to our agricultural readers. We agree with them 
that there is not money enough in the country for its busi- 
ness; we agree with them that the private credit system is 
- too extended ; but it is certain that our increase of currency 
should be so made as to give us, not several kinds of 
money, but one kind, and every dollar of equal value with 
every other dollar. This is perfectly feasible, and this will 
not be secured by unlimited silver coinage. 


We have received a letter from a clergyman in the Epis- 
copal Church, now serving as a missionary at Lower Brulé, 
who writes : | 

The white people at Pierre and Chamberlain are working hard in 
every way to move this my people, the Lower Brulé, from their present 
reservation, and now they say they will cut a piece off from the Rosebud 
Reservation and put the Lower Brulé Agency there, and so the reservation 
which Senator Dawes marked out for Lower Brulés will be open again 
for the whites. I say this is cruel to the progressive Indians who are 
trying to make a home for their children on that good reservation. I 
hope the Commissioner will do well for these Indians, and not listen to 
the politician. 

It is the old story: White land-grabbers know that these 
lands are good, and so wish to get them for themselves and 
remove the Indians elsewhere. We are sure that the 
Indian Commissioner will do what he can to preserve the 
rights of the Indians. Fundamental is their right to take 
up their allotments in severalty on land which they now 
occupy, where the lands are arable and the position is desired 
by the tribe. We ought to add that the clergyman whose 
letter we have cited is a full-blooded Sioux Indian of excel- 
lent character. 


Mr. Erastus Wiman, in the July ‘“ North American Review,” 
gives reasons for thinking that the farmer’s hard times are 
over, and his year of jubilee is at hand, when “every 
farmer’s wife will be able to afford a silk dress; every 
farmer’s daughter will have an elaborate trousseau. From 
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plows to pianos, from buggies to books, a ranch will 
include all articles for farm life, for which a new demand 
will be stimulated by a new ability to buy and to pay.” 
The grounds of his hope for this millennial condition are. 
the facts that the population of the cities-has grown forty- 
five per cent., while the farming population has increased 
only fourteen per cent.; that the arable lands in this coun- 
try are nearly all taken up; that the bread-eating populations 
of Europe are also increasing more rapidly than the bread- 
producing populations; that for these reasons the demand 
for farm products will now begin to increase, and the sup- 
ply to diminish ; and that, as a consequence, “ the possibility 
of prices remaining at a low ebb is past,” and “ the farmer 
hereafter will realize a fair profit upon his operations.” In 
this agricultural millennium, when prices of breadstuffs 
rise and arable lands are all taken up, what will be the 
condition of the men and women who have hitherto 
depended on cheap breadstuffs for preservation from 
starvation? Mr. Wiman’s article does not indicate his 
answer to this question. 


We have not attempted to keep our readers informed 
respecting the bank frauds in Philadelphia, which have 
resulted in the conviction of Mr. Bardsley. ‘The matter 
would not have more than a local interest were it not for the 
fact that Mr. John Wanamaker has been charged with com- 
plicity. We do not think it our duty to anticipate the fur- 
ther investigations which should be made, alike in the 
interest of the public and of Mr. Wanamaker, and which it 
must be presumed both the proper officials of the State of 
Pennsylvania and Mr. Wanamaker will demand. It must 
suffice to remind our readers that if, on the one hand, 
high position and even Christian reputation do not suffice 
to make unnecessary official investigation into such defi- 
nite charges as have been preferred by Mr. Bardsley against 
Mr. Wanamaker, on the other hand there are always men 
and presses in the community ready to assume that one 
who occupies such a position and possesses such a reputa- 
tion is to be presumed guilty until he is proved innocent. 
The reverse is certainly the case. The presumptions are 
all against the truth of charges so preferred, and the pub- 
lic, as well as the courts, should presume innocence unless 
guilt is established.. | 


We have not reported, because we have distrusted, the 
various accounts of Mr. Blaine’s condition which have 
appeared in the newspapers. The New York “ Tribune,”’ 
which ought to be a good, and is certainly a friendly, 
authority, publishes a co'umn interview with Mr. Blaine at 
Bar Harbor, in which the Secretary of State is described 
as looking pale and exhausted, but not seriously ill, and in 
which he is reported as saying that he has had a good deal 
of trouble with his back, his eyes, and his head ; that he is 
much better; that he is taking rest, and will not return to 
Washington until the autumn; that he has been troubled 
with insomnia, but is now sleeping better, and that his 
chief trouble appears to be a prostrating form of nervous 
dyspepsia. Mr. Blaine has been, undoubtedly, a very sick 
man, but is now much better. Concerning his ultimate 
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recovery it is impossible to express an opinion without 
more definite information, but that it will be complete and 
speedy is the hope of the country. 


Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, who is a representative 
of the radical Prohibitionists, proposes, in an article in 
“The Voice,” a plan for the union of all opponents to the 
open bar. Claiming that absolute prohibition is the best 
way to suppress the saloon, he declares himself as never- 
theless ready “to join hands in a party organization simply 
for the abolition of the saloon.” For this purpose he 
proposes that the Prohibitionists “ drop for the present 
insistence on the prohibition of all manufacture or sale of 
liquor for beverage uses,”’ and that the temperance oppo- 
nents of prohibition agree to abolish the present license 
system, and then that the two unite for the single purpose 
of reducing the saloons until they are abolished altogether. 
His proposition means, he says, “ If we can keep a saloon 
five hundred feet from a school-house, we will do that; if 
we can extend the prohibition to a thousand feet, we will 
do that; if to a ward or a county or a city ora State, we 
will do that. We will capture as much territory for prohi- 
bition as possible, narrowing the area of the saloon-cursed 
district everywhere and more and more, until the open bar 
is utterly exterminated in all the American States. But 
we will not license a single grog-shop, for licensing is not 
suppressing. Nor will we aim at all manufacture and sale, 
for this hits sometimes back of the saloon; but we will 
unitedly strike at the saloon first and last and all the time.” 
The Christian Union, which may be regarded as represent- 
ing in some sense the temperance sentiment which is not 
prohibition, heartily indorses this endeavor to secure a 
union of all opponents of the open saloon. We believe, 
as we have often said, that local option is the first step 
toward such a union. The next step is such an extension 
of local option as shall enable the people in any ward, 
section, or block of a town or city to prevent the opening 
of a saloon. However, the first steps are not so important, 
perhaps, as an agreement on the ultimate end, namely, the 
abolition of the open bar, as the open gambling-house has 
been abolished. 


Just how it is that we of this generation live from five 
to.ten years longer than our grandparents did is set forth 
with great distinctness in an article by General Emmons 
Clark in the current number of the “ Popular Science 
Monthly ” on the sanitary history of New York. A genera- 
tion ago, owing to the great inflow of immigrants, New 
York houses which had been built for one family were 
used for several families. Ground rents rose, and every 
landlord tried to build on nearly every square foot of his 
own land, regardless of the fact that he was shutting out 
the light and air to which his neighbors were entitled. 


When his neighbors pursued the same policy, light and air 


were pretty effectually shut out from the homes of the 
mass of the people. The public did not become aroused 
upon the matter until after the outbreak of the Asiatic 
cholera at the time of the Civil War. Then a Metropoli- 
tan Board of Health was organized, which has gradually 
raised the standard of cleanliness and healthfulness in the 
homes which landlords must provide and tenants must pay 
for ; the overcrowding of families has been prohibited, the 
access of light and air to every room has been required, 
open drains and closets have been closed, the inspection 
of the plumbing by public officers twice a year has been 
imposed, slaughterhouses and stables have been assigned 
to certain districts, with the obligation that they be con- 
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ducted in accordance with the sanitary needs of neighbors, 
and hospitals have been provided for the treatment of con- 
tagious diseases. The result of it all is that, while in 186; 
one person in thirty died in’each year, at the present 
time only one in forty dies in each year. This means the 


‘prevention of over three thousand deaths annually, or the 


lengthening of the average human life by:ten years. It 
has been accomplished by repudiating the principle that 
every man should look out for himself, and recognizing that 
the public has both rights and duties. It has been a 
steady fight against the landlords, who claimed the right 
to use their property in whatever way they could get the 
largest rent, and the tenants, who claimed the right to 
live in whatever way they pleased, no matter what the 
inconvenience, offense, and danger to their neighbors. _ 
In spite of the incompleteness and bad arrangement of 
its statistics, the Census Bulletin on municipal expenditures 
is an interesting and important one. The 443 cities whose 
returns are given include but twelve million of our people, 
yet their expenditures aggregate $235,000,000, or half as 
much as those of the National Government. A table is 
published giving what are called the ‘“ administrative ” 
expenses of cities of various classes. In these “ adminis- 
trative ” expenses are included everything except the out- 
lay for schools, public buildings, charities, and water-works. 
The table shows that the larger the city the larger the per 
capita expenditure for public purposes. In the cities hav- 
ing a population of less than fifty thousand the average 
per capita is $9.64, while in the cities having a population 
above two hundred thousand the average is $15.98. The 
largest expenditures are reached in the cities of New York 
and Boston, where $23 per capita, or $115 per family, is 
spent for these purposes. The “ordinary” expenditures 
are of course larger, amounting to $160 per family in 
New York, and $180 per family in Boston. Each resident 
of these cities is, therefore, to‘an extent rarely realized, a _ 
sharer in its common wealth. As compared with English 
cities these expenditures seem startlingly great. In Lon- 
don, according to the statement recently made by Sir John 
Lubbock, the annual expenditure is £2 7s. per capita, or 
less than $60 per family, and the highest rate reached in 
England is in Manchester, where it is $80 per family. In 
Paris, however, the expenditure is nearly as great as in 
Boston and New York, being $130 per family. In these 
foreign cities the money is raised by taxes which rest in 
the main upon wages. In England the renters and not 
the landlords are taxed, and in Paris the chief burdens 
rest upon the common necessities of life, so that the poorer 
a man is the larger the part of his income that he must 
pay to the public. In our American cities, on the other 
hand, nearly all of the revenue comes froth taxes upon 
property, where each man pays somewhat in proportion to 
what he owns. In this way the mass of the people realize 
a part of the unearned increment which comes to the 
possessors of all kinds of property. That these public 
expenditures are not oppressive to the property-owners is 
shown by the fact that in this city, where the taxes last 
year were less than $40,000,000, the increase in the tax 
value of real estate was $65,000,000, and most of this came 
from the increase in the value of the land. Much of the 
outlay for public purposes must be poner on as investment 
and not as expenditure. 


The visit of the Emperor of Germany has been the occa- 

sion of the greatest gathering of royalty seen in England . 

since the Queen’s Jubilee, and also of an unexpectedly : 


| 
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warm expression of friendly feeling on the part of the 
English people. At Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
there have been the most elaborate and magnificent enter- 


tainments, while the drive of the Emperor from the palace. 


to the Guildhall in London and his reception there by 
the civic authorities of the city were marked by the greatest 
popular enthusiasm. The’ streets were crowded with 
people who seemed bent on making the Emperor feel their 
friendliness. That they were successful is apparent 
from the undisguised pleasure of the Emperor in his recep- 
tion, and also from his frank and cordial speech at the 
Guildhall, where he expressed the warmest admiration 
for the English race and for the Queen of England, and 
stated in the strongest terms his determination to preserve 
the peace of Europe so far as in him lay. On the Conti- 
_ nent the visit is regarded as having serious political signifi- 
cance, and the visit made by the Emperor to the English 
Prime Minister at Hatfield, his famous residence, is 
regarded as the most important feature of the visit. France 
and Russia interpret the visit as indicating the close 
relation existing between England and the three great 
powers of the Triple Alliance, and some of the Eng- 
-lish Radicals, led by Mr. Labouchere, evidently entertain 
the same suspicions, and have been endeavoring to draw 
from the Ministry some statement of the position of Eng- 
land in this matter. It is needless to say that they have 
not been successful. Lord Salisbury keeps his own coun- 
sels, and, contrary to expectation, the over-frank young 
Emperor said nothing in his public speech which can be 
interpreted as committing England to any definite diplo- 
matic agreement. That some such agreement exists is 
very probable, but it is left indefinite in form in order that 
Lord Salisbury may stand cross-examination in the House 
of Lords. 


The vote of 318 to 10 by which the Free Education Bill 
has passed its second reading in the House of Commons 
is, says the London “Spectator,” the most remarkable 
in recent English history. The ten members who voted in 
the minority are all that is left of the majority of a few 
years ago which believed that free education was a fatal 
stride ia the direction of free food, free clothing, and free 
lodgings. The vote means that England as well as America 
has accepted what might be called the higher socialism in 
order to combat.the lower. The amendments which have 
been introduced have all been in the direction of enlarging 
the scope of the original measure. ‘The fee-grant is likely 


to be increased, and the age-limits extended so as to permit 
children under five and over fourteen to receive free educa- © 


tion. We are glad to see that Mr. Chamberlain, the 
leader of the Liberal-Unionists, has taken sides against the 
Ministry on the question of making the higher schools free. 


The Liberal member who introduced the amendment de- 


manding immediate popular control of all schools receiving 
public aid, withdrew it in order to facilitate the passage of 
the bill. Sooner or later, however, this question will be 
taken up. More than one-half of the ten million dollars 
appropriated will go to denominational schools. Over one 
_ thousand of these schools receive no private subscriptions 
whatever, and the public will very soon insist upon con- 
trolling the expenditure of the money which it alone fur- 
nishes. But even the mass of the Liberals are in no mood 


to make all schools public schools, for the statistics fur- 
nished by the National Education Society show that the 
voluntary contributions to the Church—British, Wesleyan, 
and Catholic—schools last year were nearly four million 
dollars. The mass of the taxpayers are not eager to assume 
this additional burden, though in a few years they will . 
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_ doubtless insist that the public shall be represented upon 


all school boards somewhat in proportion to the support 
which it furnishes them. ' 


Mr. Parnell has met with a defeat which appears to be 
crushing and final. The McCarthy candidate at Carlow 
has been elected by a pronounced majority. As this is 
one of the smallest constituencies of Ireland, and one 
admitting the most thorough canvassing and managing, Mr. 
Parnell rashly accepted the result in advance as the verdict 
of the Irish people. It is difficult to see how he can refuse 
to accept the result as a final judgment, but of late he has 
so frequently shown a lack of his old coolness and discern- 
ment that it is quite possible that he may go on with the 
hopeless struggle. In that case he will go on alone. The 
English Conservatives accept the result at Carlow as final, 


and that, in all probability, will be the attitude of the Irish 
themselves. 


Mr. Parnell is discovering, what every man 
discovers sooner or later, that it is hopeless to fight against 
the fundamental law of right and wrong. If, at the time of 
his offense, he had shown some sign of consciousness of its 
nature, and had withdrawn for a time from public life, it 
might have been condoned; but when to a gross offense 
against private morality he added offenses against public 
morality, involving misrepresentation of his allies and 
treason and ingratitude to his political friends in England, 
he put himself beyond the pale of a decent and honorable 
public life. Mr. Parnell’s earlier services to Ireland were 
great, but he has overbalanced them by treachery, selfish- 
ness, and indifference to moral obligations. He has mis- 
represented Ireland mcre grossly and fatally than almost 
any other man in her history. Permanent retirement from 


public life is the just penalty of the betrayal of public and 


private confidence. 


The reputation of the Swiss as engineers is so deservedly 
high that the terrible disaster on the Jura-Simplon Rail- 
way, which sent at least one hundred and twenty persons 
through the bridge over the Birs to sudden death, was a 
surprise to all Europe. Investigation was promptly set on 
foot, and it now appears that the railroad officials were 
not without warning of the possibilities of such disaster. 
The report made by the Government experts is non-com- 
mittal. It declares that there was nothing in the construc- 
tion of the bridge which made such a disaster possible, 
and that it is impossible to ascertain whether the train left 
the track and the accident came about in that way. The 
bridge was built nearly twenty years ago by Eiffel, the 
builder of the Paris tower, and eleven years ago was 
examined by Government inspectors and found defective. 
At a still earlier date a well-known engineer who had 
made a careful examination of the bridges over the Birs 
pointed out serious defects in their construction, declaring 
among other things that the engineers lacked thorough 
knowledge of the country and of its watercourses, and 
that several of the bridges were too slight for the work 
and the surroundings. The builder declares that the 
bridge was built in conformity with the requirements of 


the railroad company, but the directors of the company 


deny this statement. The investigation, which will deter- 
mine the pecuniary responsibility for the accident, will un- 
doubtedly be very thorough. On the Continent such 
calamities are not allowed to pass unchallenged. 


We have recently reported the system of compulsory 
insurance for the working classes upon which France is 
now engaged. The German plan has been in o/eration 
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for several years. Switzerland is the latest country to 
follow in the lead of these greater nations, and is about to 
put into force a law similar in its spirit to, but different in 
details from, those in operation in other countries. This 
law does not apply to resident workingmen, but to stran- 
gers who happen to be temporarily settled in different 
localities. Such persons, whether Swiss citizens or subjects 
of other countries, whenever they take up residence in 


any commune will be obliged to join the insurance society 


of the canton, and to make a weekly contribution of five 
cents, and an entrance fee of ten cents, to its support. In 
cases of entire disablement by old age, injury, or illness, a 
daily allowance of from twenty to thirty cents is to be 
granted. The society also pays the funeral expenses, and 
makes some provision for the widow and orphans. The 
object of this law appears to be not so much to insure the 
workingmen as to lighten the burden of the communes, 
which are obliged to provide for the care of aged and sick 
persons who are non-residents. 


A notable feature in the Pope’s recent Encyclical on the 
labor question was his suggestion of labor organizations in 
which both employer and employed should be united. 
Something of this kind seems to have already come into 
existence in Continental Europe, in what are known as the 
Workmen’s Committees. These organizations have for 
their purpose the cultivation of self-government among the 
artisan class; they have sprung spontaneously from that 
class; and, in addition to sick funds, loan funds, mutual 
benefit societies, and the like, provide for a joint committee 
in which employer and employed co-operate for the benefit 
of the latter. In some instances the Committee exercises a 
disciplinary function, rebuking and punishing drunkenness, 
carelessness, quarrelsomeness, and the like, receiving com- 
plaints, considering new ideas concerning work, and aiming 
to bring about a better understanding between both cap- 
italist and laborer. If the somewhat optimistic view of 
this organization which we find in a special dispatch to 
the “Evening Post,” from the advance sheets of a forth- 
coming report of a consul at Austria, is altogether trust- 
worthy, that report will certainly furnish helpful reading 
for our own labor organizations and for our own large 
employers of labor. 


We hope shortly to give our readers a full account of 
the recent political struggle in Holland, which was signifi- 
cant in many ways. We have reported from time to time 
the growing dissatisfaction with the composite Cabinet of 
Catholics and Calvinists. The recent election which 
resulted in the victory of the Liberals made the resignation 
of that Cabinet imperative. It had governed Holland for 
the last three years by the slender majority of ten in the 


Chamber. The alliance between the Catholics and the | 


ultra-Protestants was, in the nature of things—as was 


and precarious alliance. Five Protestants and two Catho- 
lics constituted a Cabinet which took its name from Baron 
Mackay, the Minister for the colonies. The Liberal party, 


which opposed this alliance in the recent elections, was — 


made up of a variety of elements, including many moderate 
Catholics and progressive Protestants who were opposed 
to areactionary policy, whether Protestant or Catholic. The 
Liberal majority in the next Chamber is a small one, being 
limited to four votes, but the result was sufficiently deci- 
sive to overthrow the established Cabinet and to make a 
Liberal ministry imperative. One of the issues in the 
struggle was compulsory military service of all citizens 
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within certain ages, except the usual exempt class. If the 
Liberals carry out their programme, they will introduce 
into Holland a compulsory military service similar to that 
which obtains in Germany. : 


We publish in this issue of The Christian Union, con- 
temporaneously with its delivery at the International Con- 
gress in London, a noteworthy address by Dr. Bradford 
on the doctrinal conditions of Church membership. The 
doctrine of this address, that theological conditions should 
not be made a prerequisite for Church membership, will 
not be new to most of the readers of The Christian Union, 
but they will perhaps be surprised to learn that this is a 
conservative, not a radical position; that most of the 
evangelical bodies do not by their constitution attach such 
conditions to membership, and that in the churches of 
Puritan faith and order such use of creeds is a compara- 
tively modern innovation. Our churches are, in fact, at 
once unwisely lax and unwisely strict in the admission to 
membership. In many a church less careful scrutiny is 
made into the moral character of applicants for admission 
than is made by the membership committee of our best 
clubs. For such a scrutiny there is substituted a usually 
perfunctory inquiry into the religious experience of the 
applicant, carried on before a committee or Session, and a 


subscription to a creed, which is not unfrequently signed 


by the careless, while it proves a bar to the conscientious 
and thoughtful. The only test of character which Jesus 
recommends is practical fruit in daily life, and to this, 
not to doctrinal opinions or self-conscious experience, the 
Church should look for evidence of loyalty to its Lord. 
We commend Dr. Bradford’s address to the careful read- 
ing especially of those who fear lest taking the creed away 
from the entrance door should demoralize the Church. | 


The Christian Endeavor Society sends greeting to the 
readers of The Christian Union in special messages from 
its honored President and Secretary, as reported by 
our correspondent in another column. The Chris-— 
tian Endeavor Convention at Minneapolis indicates 
that this movement has passed its first serious danger. 
Friends as well as critics apprehended a few years 
ago that the Christian Endeavor Societies might become — 
mere stimulants to devotion, and their meetings a mere > 
enjoyment of the luxury of emotionalism. There was. 
some danger, too, that the rules requiring every member to | 
take part in every meeting might promote insincerity and _ 
cant. The true preventivé for both dangers was the 
same—practical activity. Emotion which finds expression © 
only in words is always dangerous. Happily, the emotions | 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies are finding vigorous — 
expression in aggressive action. From one town in Ohio | 
the Societies reported that they had closed all the saloons; _ 
in Missouri a single Society supports a mission Sunday- | 
school of over a thousand children; in Cleveland it is | 
announced that the Societies have closed the Sunday thea- | 
ters, These are very hopeful signs. The Christian Union — 
extends its congratulations to “ Father Clark,” and com- 
mends this movement for the organization of the young 
people of our churches in devotional life and aggressive 
missionary activity, to the sympathy and the support of the 
Christian ministry and the Christian churches. 


| 
The newspapers announce, though unofficially, the con- _ 


firmation by the Bishops of the election of Dr. Brooks, — 
already confirmed by the Standing Committees. Since his 
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election in Massachusetts there has been little doubt of his 
confirmation, and, since the action of the Standing Com- 
mittees, practically no doubt at all of his confirmation by 
the Bishops. The extraordinary method of warfare pur- 
sued against him has probably strengthened the sentiment 
in his favor. We have only to repeat what we said at the 
time of his election, that those who expect that he will be 
the representative of a party do not know the man. It is 
perfectly safe to predict that he will continue to stand for 
spiritual life and truth, and to give warm support and 
indorsement to men of all parties in the Church who are 
endeavoring to promote the spiritual life, whatever their 
methods. We are not wise ecclesiastically respecting the 
functions of a bishop. If it is his duty to keep on the 
watch for heresies—that is, for differences of opinion on 
doubtful points of theology—Dr. Brooks will make a poor 
bishop. If it is his function to inspire in all his diocese a 
deeper spiritual life and greater loyalty to Christ, and a 
greater activity in Christ’s Church, with the largest liberty 
of thought and action within the limits of such loyalty, the 
Episcopal Church could not easily find in its communion a 
worthier candidate for the episcopate than Bishop Brooks. 
The time of his consecration has not yet been announced. 


George William Curtis 


It would be unjust to George William Curtis, whose por- 
trait we present to our readers with this week’s issue of 
The Christian Union, to call him the American Addison, 
for this would deny him that individuality of char- 
acter which is always the trait of a true man, distin- 
guishing him from all masked imitations. 
the first impression which Jesus made upon the Nazarenes, 
when he spoke in their village synagogue, was that of grace ; 
but he had not proceeded far before they discovered that 
grace is not inconsistent with great virility. Mr. Curtis 
is always graceful; he wears grace not as a garment, 
but it is bodied forth, as the simple expression of a soul 
that is gracious. But it always is, if it does not always 
appear, the grace of an athlete. His chosen sobriquet, 
“The Easy Chair,” does him scant justice. Whether he 
wrestles or reposes, he is equally at ease, and he throws an 
antagonist in combat as gracefully as he chats with a 
friend. As an essayist he is the lineal literary descend- 
ant of Addison and Steele and Lamb, though he is as 
little like either as they are like each other. As an orator 
he is America’s most finished and faultless speaker, with 
the perfect form of an Edward Everett or a Wendell 
Phillips, but inspired with a more intense earnestness than 
the former and restrained bya greater sobriety of judgment 
than the latter. His political editorials have put “ Harper’s 
Weekly ” at the head of our political periodical literature, 
by a strength without passion, and a style without artifice. 

But it is as a man that George William Curtis will be 
remembered after his writings have been forgotten ; for his 
pen has been so busy serving the present time that it has 
had no leisure to work for the future. His courageous 
honor has made him the leader and almost the creator of 
that body of Independents who have put National honor 
above party victory, and who, by daring to be independent 
of political platforms, have effectually rebuked those poli- 
ticians who have dared to be independent of moral prin- 
ciples. As a political leader his place should have been in 
the Senate of the United States, where, indeed, he might have 
been had he been less worthy to be there. Though he can 
no longer be called a young man, whether life is measured 
by years or deeds, he is the leader of the young men, who 
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gladly claim him as their own; for his heart never grows 
old. The same manliness which he carries into literature 
and politics he carries also into religion, and has thought 
it no discredit to serve the little church near which he lives, 


by reading to the congregation on Sabbath mornings other 


preachers’ sermons, which he makes the expression of his 
own religious faith, by an earnestness greater than some 
ministers put into their own productions. 

It is not often safe to write the eulogy of the living. We 
believe it is entirely safe in the case of George William 
Curtis. 


Three Important Questions 


THE great State of New York killed four men last Tues- 
day. The representatives of the press were not allowed 
to see the homicides, and for our account of them we are 
dependent on official reports, and on such narratives as 


enterprising reporters could construct from reluctant ad- 


missions of leaky witnesses previously pledged to secrecy, 
or imaginative reporters could invent. According to these 
reports, the homicides were painless and the deaths instan- 
taneous. The three important questions which they sug- 
gest are these: 

1. Has the State done right in substituting instanta- 
neous and painless death by electricity for prolonged and 
often torturing death by the gallows? 

Yes. The question answers itself. 

2. Has it done wisely to exclude representatives of 
the press from such scenes of homicide ? 

Yes. The secular newspapers very generally demand 
the abolition of this clause of the law, but in this they 
represent their own commercial interests, not the moral 
interests of the public. It is claimed that such prohibition 
violates the rights of the press. The press has no rights 
in the premises; only the public has rights. The press 
has no right to report what the public adjudges to be 
against good morals. ‘The public has a right to golden 
silence as well as to silver speech. . It has a right to for- 
bid the publication of obscene and licentious literature, 
This 
right it has often exercised. It has a right to prevent the 
publication of disgusting details in divorce and crim. 
con. cases. This right it has sometimes exercised. The 
public is not helpless; it has a right to protect itself 
If the Legis- 
lature opens the prison yards to public reporters, it will 
yield to the mercenary clamor of the newspapers, and 
disregard the righteous demands of the public conscience. 

3. Is the execution of murderers by the State a justifiable 


‘homicide ? 


In some cases, Yes. In the Empire State, in this nine- 
teenth century, No. | 

It is not justified by any explicit divine command. 
“ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed,”’ no more justifies homicide by the State than “ All 
that take the sword shall perish by the sword” justifies a 
State decree beheading all soldiers. It is not justified by 
exact justice. It is not the function of man to execute 
exact justice. He has neither the requisite knowledge nor 
the requisite moral character. “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged” supersedes “ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth ;’”’ much more, “ A life for a life.” Only self-defense 
justifies homicide. When the State is so weak that homi 
cide is necessary for protection, homicide is justifiable. 
In the Mosaic age, when there were no prisons, and the 
helpless State could protect itself from hopeless criminals 
in no other way, it might kill them. In the border States, 


. 
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where the only protection against ruffians is a vigilance 
committee, a vigilance committee is justified. In the 
Empire State, and in the nineteenth century, homicide is 
not justifiable, because it is not necessary. Christian civiliza- 
tion, eighteen centuries after Christ, ought to do something 
more Christlike with the criminal than kill him. The 
death penalty is a relic of barbarism. Every execution, in 
time of peace, is a stigma on the State which directs it. 
The obloquy visited on the executioner is a confession of 
judgment, by the community against itself. 


The Smaller for the Greater 


SEVERAL years ago a public-spirited man, who had the 
intellectual interests of the community in which he lived 
very much at heart, was eager to carry through a plan, 
involving an expenditure of public money, which he believed 
would tend directly and powerfully to increase the intelli- 
gence of the community. After a hard struggle he was 
defeated, and went away heavy of heart and disposed to be 
rather critical of his fellow-citizens. The idea, however, 
although rejected in its first practical form, had found its 
way into the thoughts of the people. It became a matter 
of common talk. Several years went by; the community 
became more and more accustomed to the new idea, and 
at last they gave it practical shape in a form far more 
imposing, beautiful, and every way worthy than the pro- 
jector himself had first proposed. This is a common 
experience. It is recorded here simply as an encourage- 
ment to those who are meeting the first pain of some dis- 
appointment. In this case the disappointment of the 
projector was the first step toward the realization of his 
idea in an altogether larger form than he dreamed of; a 
similar experience is constantly coming to people in every 
walk of life. A man misses the place for which he had 
worked, and feels bitter disappointment in consequence ; 
but discovers, years afterward, that in missing that place 
he was only holding himself open for something better and 
altogether higher. It is the greatest of all mistakes. to pass 
judgment upon our lives from day to day, or upon life itself 
from year to year. What is happening all the time within 
our own knowledge is happening on an immense scale 
beyond the narrow boundaries of our vision. God is con- 
tinually making our personal disappointments and the 
shattering of our plans open doors through which we 
pass into better things than we dreamed of; and: while we 
are lamenting what seems to us the defeat of our life, he 
is preparing, just beyond our vision, its supreme and final 
triumph. 


Condensed Theology 


THE London “Telegraph ” publishes a card signed by 
a number of conservative ministers of Great Britain—Mr. 
Spurgeon heads the list—which gives what may be called 
conservative theology in crystals. It reads as follows : 


“We, the undersigned, banded together in fraternal union, observing 
with growing pain and sorrow the loosening hold of many upon the 
truths of revelation, are constrained to avow our firmest belief in the 
verbal inspiration of all Holy Scripture as originally given. To us, the 
Bible does not merely contain the Word of God, but it is the Word of 
God. From beginning to end we accept it, believe it, and continue to 
preach it. To us the Old Testament is no less inspired than the New. 
The book is an organic whole. Reverence for the New Testament 
accompanied by skepticism as to the Old appears to us absurd. The 
two must stand or fall together. We accept Christ’s own verdict con- 


cerning ‘ Moses and all the prophets’ in preference to any of the supposed 
discoveries of so-called higher criticism. 
“ We hold and maintain the truths generally known as ‘the doctrines 


of grace.’ 


The Electing Love of God the Father, the Propitiatory and 
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Substitutionary Sacrifice of His Son Jesus Christ, Regeneration by 
the Holy Ghost, the Imputation of Christ’s Righteousness, the Justifi- 
cation of the sinner (once for all) by faith, his walk in newness of life 
and growth in grace by the active indwelling of the Holy Ghost, and 
the Priestly Intercession of our Lord Jesus, as also the hopeless per- 
dition of all who reject the Saviour, according to the words of the Lord 
in Matt. xxv., 46, ‘These shall go away into eternal punishment,’ are, 
in our judgment, revealed and fundamental truths. Our hope is the 
Personal Pre-milliennial Return of the Lord Jesus in glory.” 


This is an admirable method of issuing a creed. There 
is no attempt to carry it by majorities, nor to enforce it by 
penalties. There is a simple statement by certain religious 
teachers, “banded together in fraternal union,” of what 
they believe ; offered for the consideration, and we presume 
for the friendly criticism, of their brethren. 

As to the creed itself the Bible student will observe, per- 
haps, that it is distinctively unbiblical in its phraseology. 
To distinguish their faith from that of other contemporary 
religious teachers in the Christian Church, these ministers 
are obliged to use theological terms which confessedly are 
not found in Scripture. Thus the Bible speaks of inspira- 


tion, but never of verbal inspiration ; refers to the sacrifice. 


of Christ, but never to the propitiatory or substitutionary 
sacrifice ; speaks more than once of God as imputing the 
faith of a believer to him as righteousness, but never of 
imputing one person’s righteousness to another person ; 
refers to justification by faith, but without the parenthetical 
‘“‘once for all;’ refers to the intercession, but not to the 
priestly intercession, of Christ. Nor let the lay reader think 
that we are hypercritical. It is because their more liberal 
brethren refuse to use these qualifying words and to accept 
the ideas which these words represent that their loosening 
views are looked upon with growing pain and sorrow. They 
believe in inspiration, but not in verbal inspiration ; in sac- 
rifice for sin, but in a sacrifice which expresses divine love, 
not in one necessary to propitiate divine wrath; in impu- 
tation—that is, in God’s acceptance of faith in lieu of an 
accomplished righteousness, but not in his acceptance of 
one person’s righteousness in lieu of. the righteousness of 
another person; in justification by faith, but not in the 
sharp distinction of the Protestant schoolmen, between justi- 
fication and sanctification; in intercession, because they 
believe in love, but not in priestly intercession, as though 


the prayers of any of God’s children could be heard by 


God with indifference unless accompanied and indorsed by 
a priest, human or divine. | 


Our Baptist contemporary the “ Watchman,” of Boston, has 
passed into the editorial management of the Rev. George E. 


Hoor, Jr., until recently pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Charlestown. Mr. Hoor is a man peculiarly well fitted for the 


responsible editorial position which he has assumed. His © 
scholarly attainments are of a high order, he has literary tastes — 
and aptitudes, and his mind is one of singular acuteness and © 


clearness “of perception. 
shall expect the “Watchman” to be progressive, incisive, and 


interesting. 


In Mr. Gilman’s carefully prepared paper on “ Boston as an 
Educational Center,” published in The Christian Union for 
July 4, it was stated that Mr. Durant “gave to Wellesley Col- 
lege a large endowment fund.” This is an unfortunate though 
a natural mistake. Mr. Durant purchased the land and erected 


the buildings, and, while he lived, generously provided from time 


Under his editorial management we © 


to time in special gifts for special needs of the College; but it is — 
a misfortune that it is without any endowment fund except a_ 
very small one of which it has not yet come into possession. It — 


has a large real estate, fine equipment in grounds, buildings, and — 
apparatus, but, being without sufficient endowment, is dependent 


| 
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for its current expenses on its tuition receipts. We do not know 
of any institution in the country which is doing a work at all 
commensurate with Wellesley College with no treasury back of 


it. Moreover, itmust be remembered that the alumnz of such | 


an institution rarely have wealth in their own right, out of which 
a college may expect provision. Twice the Trustees have been 
compelled to raise the tuition fee in order to meet the current 
expenses, although the salaries paid the teachers are far less than 
those paid by any college furnishing an equal grade of instruction 
tomen. The mistaken impression that Wellesley College is rich 
has operated to keep it poor, and we should be sorry to have an 
incidental reference in the columns of The Christian Union 
strengthen that erroneous impression. 


Mr.- Brander Matthews, who is not disposed to take off his 
hat in the presence of English criticism of what are commonly 
called “ Americanisms,” has called out considerable comment 
on the other side of the sea by his recent article in “ Harper’s Maga- 
zine” on “ Briticisms and Americanisms.” Mr. Lowell used to 
commend his English audiences occasionally because on the whole 
they had kept their English so pure in spite of the fact that they 
had been separated from us more than a century. Mr. Matthews 
takes the same vigorous tone, and declares that the mother tongue 
is a heritage and not a loan, and that Americans have a vested 
interest in it quite as well grounded in right as our English 
cousins. The English journals have grown a good deal more 
respectful than in the old days when they would positively have 


refused to treat Mr. Matthews seriously. The outcome of the 


debate promises to be a lesson in the use-‘of English which may 
profitably be conned by both countries. Both countries are 
sinners in their use of the language, and it is a great advantage 
to have the faults of the one pointed out by the other, so long 
as the process is reciprocal. 


On the Piazza 


‘“‘__and it was so much more entertaining.” 

“ Entertaining !” cried she; “going to church entertaining ?” 

“What is this heresy ?” said her father, laying down his “ Ob- 
server.” ‘Going to church entertaining ?” 

.“ Certainly,” was the reply. ‘“ Take Hollis Street Church, in 
Boston, of a hot Sunday afternoon in August, a hundred and forty 
years ago. Mather Byles has preached. I will not say whether 
the sermon.was entertaining; but he was long, and all were hot. 
He gives out the hymn and disappears. 

‘No man tells his neighbor why. But all men, women, and 
children know that he has stooped down behind the friendly 
shelter of the pulpit, has taken off his wig, and is wiping the top 
of his head with his handkerchief. Who would not do so on an 
August afternoon ? 

“But on this occasion the hymn ceases, and Mather Byles 
does not reappear above the pulpit for the benediction. 


‘No! but on the high pulpit stairs appears a monkey, strug- 


gling with the wig and trying to put it on—to the delight of the 
children in the half of the congregation which sees. They even 
rise, irrepressible, in the pews. Other children, less favored, rise 
to look at the fortunate ones, and to wonder. 

‘Miss Cornelia Byles also rises from the minister’s pew. She 
ascends the stairs, seizes the monkey and boxes his ears, twitches 
from him the wig, and throws it over the side of the pulpit to 
her father. He puts it on, rises from his recumbent attitude, 
and the congregation then ‘ receive the benediction.’ 

‘‘ Now, who will tell me that, for many weary years after, the 
children of Hollis Street did not go to church in hope of some 
such good fortune?” 

“ How on earth was there any monkey there ?” 

“ A sailor had given him to Dr. Byles a little while before for 
a wedding fee.” | 

“ But such things cannot happen often.” 

“If they repeated themselves, my dear child, they would not 
be amusing. It is the variety which helps. You spoil all if 
your ritual repeats itself.” 

“Uncle George, there would not always be monkeys, but did 
they often have—well—surprises ?”’ 
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‘“‘ How should you like to be sitting in Brattle Street Church 
in that same Boston of a July afternoon and have Parson 
Thacher say, when you were half asleep— 

“¢* You know, every one of you, that for your odious crimes 
you all well deserve immediate death. But such is the mercy of 
his Excellency, that only ten of you will now be led to execution. 
The rest will hammer stone for life, as prone in the terms of 
your pardon.’ ” 

‘“‘T should say that most of them were used to hearing similar 
threats, rather more severe and pointed, every Sunday,” said her 
father. 

“You shall not talk heresy on my piazza! And that is not 
the question. When preaching was as pointed as that, was it 
not entertaining ?” 

‘“‘ Did he say that, Uncle George ?” 

“To be sure he did, my dear. He was preaching an old 
sermon of his father’s, which he had not read over carefully. 
It was written a generation before, for fifty Spanish pirates, who 
did not understand one word of it. It was the execution sermon 
of that day. Parson Thacher, the son, read it to the high and 
dry respectable merchants of Boston in the broad aisle of Brattle 
Street Church.” : 

“What fun! I see what you mean. It would encourage me 
for a month if I could hope for such a sermon.” 

‘In the same church,” said her father, “(I was fortunate 
enough to hear a worthy man, who had come into Boston on an 
‘exchange,’ say to the descendants of those merchants, ‘ At this 
season of the year, when you are all at work in your fields 
gathering in the bountiful harvest which a good God has given 
you, as you cut your grass and as you rake your hay—’ at this 
point we boys were wild with delight. Mr. Harrison Gray 
Otis, the great Daniel Webster himself, the brother merchants 
Abbot and Amos Lawrence, Mr. Alexander Everett, and the 
other literary men who were listening, roused to the humor of 
the occasion, and the poor minister said in a parenthesis, ‘ It will 
be observed that this discourse was prepared for a rural congre- 
gation.’ 

‘ There was not one of those men but had turned hay himself, 
and would be glad to do it again. Lucky for them that they 
were reminded of it. Where was it that they were told of the 
Lisbon earthquake ?” 

“ Yes, that was about the time of the pirates. ‘Is it not enough 
for you,’ said the preacher, ‘that you have felt the ground 
quiver under your feet? Your neighbors, engaged in commerce, 
have seen the towers of Lisbon fall—nay, was not one of them 
imprisoned beneath the ruin of those palaces? Will you longer 
affront the justice of the Almighty, who even in your ears thus 
proclaims his power?’ That waked them up, I can tell you. 
The sermon had been written fifty years before, and had come 
from an old barrel that morning. 

“ And do you want to have that with practical illustrations ?” 
said he. But then it is not so entertaining, I assure you. I was 
in the church in San Francisco when Dr. Stebbins gave out 
‘ Rise, Crowned with Light.’ It is a good hymn, and the choir 
was in good spirits. But just as they began to sing, the church 
began to rock. 3 

_ “ Still we trusted a good God, and held to our seats. The 
choir sang bravely on. The church rocked again, but neither 
organist nor choir showed the white feather. 

“ They came to the line, 


‘ The seas shall waste, the skies to dust decay.’ 


The church throbbed again, but the choir was firm. 
‘ Rocks fall to dust—’ 


and at this moment one or two of the great pipes of the organ 
fell forward, and, between the treble and tenor, pitched down 
into the pews. 
“The choir never finished that verse. They left rapidly. 

And, to be frank, the congregation, though brave men and 
women, followed them. 

“ Now, that is what I call making the service entertaining.” 

«“ Dinner is on the table, Dr. Primrose,” said Celia. And we 
left the piazza. EDWARD E. HALE. 


July 4, 1891. 
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Commemoration Day in Oxford 


By E. G. B. 


XFORD appeared at its best on Commemoration 

Day this year. Thanks to a late spring, the 

grass and foliage still retain that fresh beauty 

of which the hot sun of American skies so soon 

deprives them. The hawthorn trees are in full 

bloom. Deep rose color, pure white, and an 

exquisite shade of pink—these are the pre- 

vailing hues, and it is hard to choose between them. 

Perhaps the hawthorn hedges, which seem at a short dis- 

tance one mass of snowy blossoms, are more striking and 

beautiful in the eyes of a stranger than the more brilliant 

trees of the gardens. The laburnum, with its graceful 

pendants of pale gold, adds much to the coloring of parks 
and lawns. 

Many strangers came into the town last week, as is 
usual just before Commemoration, filling the hotels and 
lodging-houses until people were turned away from lack of 
accommodation. Garden parties, balls, college concerts, 
and picnics on the river turned the entire week into a fes- 
tival. 

On the morning of Oxford’s great day the sun shone 


brightly, and her streets were filled with gayly dressed 
ladies and dark-robed men, all hurrying towards the Shel-— 


donian Theater, a time-stained, semicircular building of 
the seventeenth century, the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren. It will accommodate something like three thou- 
sand people; but so many of the citizens of Oxford are 
entitled to seats through their connection with the Univer- 
sity that tickets are very difficult to procure, unless one 
has a friend among the “ gowns.” It speaks well for the 
chivalry and courtesy of the University that so many 
ladies were privileged to witness the ceremonies of the 
day. A comparatively small number of undergraduates 
can obtain entrance—an injustice to them it seemed at 
first ; a wise precaution it appeared before the close of the 
morning. 

The gates opened at eleven o ‘clock, but long before the 
bells of Christ Church pealed out that hour, crowds had 
gathered before each entrance ; for the variously colored 
cards admitted their possessors into area or galleries as the 
case might be, but did not reserve for them any special 
seats. Once admitted, they rapidly filled the galleries ; 
and the floor of the house, which was reserved for men 
only, grew black with coats and gowns. 

Suddenly a shout of “ Hats off !”” was raised, and taken 
up all over the building, before an astonished man, who 
had neglected to remove his hat on entering, had time to 
realize that he was the cause of the uproar. He hastened 
to take himself and his hat beyond reach of the keen eyes of 
those terrible undergraduates. But the ball had been set roll- 
ing, the war-cry raised, and for the rest of the morning 
every student was on the alert for any little peculiarity of 
dress or behavior that could justify criticism or form a 
butt for his wit. 

Some one entered wearing a red neckcloth; at once 
the cry was raised, “‘ Take off that tie.” “ Where did you 
get that tie?” ‘ Take off that red tie, sir!” shouted one 
and another, until the building rang with the deafening 
chorus, “Take it off, take it off!’ When the noise had 
subsided a little, the organ began to play, and for a time 
attention was diverted from the tie; but at every little 
interval in the music there would come from the upper 
galleries the polite request, ‘Oh, A/ease take off that red 
tie, sir! do take it off;’’ followed invariably by, “ Take it 
off, sir; take it off !”’ from the lower seats ; the persistency 
and monotony of the echo reminding one irresistibly of a 
chorus of bullfrogs—one having begun to croak, they all 
must croak. 

Presently one of the undergraduates began to call foy 
“Rule Britannia.’’ “ Rule Britannia !’ play us ‘ Rule Britan- 
nia,’ Mr. Lloyd,” shouted the chorus. To oblige them the 
organist did play “ Rule Britannia,” and was rewarded with 


other nations. 


| 
| 
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a burst of applause that quite drowned his organ. The 
second time it was played they all joined in, and _ 
with a vim and power that did full justice to their lungs as 
well as to their patriotism. ‘ Encore! give us an encore!” 
was the cry when the last chord had sounded. Several 
songs were suggested, until some one proposed “ Aul 

Lang Syne,” and, that pleasing the popular fancy, there va 
a shout, ‘‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ Mr. Lloyd! We want‘ Auld 
Lang Syne!’”’ This time they began singing at once, an 

to an American far from home there was something thrill- 
ing in the familiar tone rung out by fresh male voices, 
deep and resonant. Wherever the English tongue is 
heard, this sweet old song of Scotland is known and loved ; 
it is surely one of the links in the chain that binds 
America to England in a union closer than it has with 


The students sang once more that morning, when at last 
the long procession of dignitaries, with the Vice-Chancellor 
and Proctors at its head, filed slowly into the theater through 
closely packed rows of spectators. This time it was “ ons 


Save the Queen,” which is sung here on all occaSions, 
The masters of colleges and doctors of law and theology 
in their scarlet and rose-colored gowns were an imposing 
sight as they took their places in the semicircle of seats 
surrounding the Vice-Chancellor’s chair. | 

Of the ceremonies that followed it is difficult to give an 
account. The undergraduates made an uproar that was 
deafening while the degrees were being conferred. An 
occasional lull would permit one to hear the voices of Dr. 
Bryce, who introduced the candidates, and of the Vice- 
Chancellor, who conferred the degrees; but their words 
were rarely distinguishable even by those who understood 
Latin—the language of the hour. It is sufficient to say 
that honorary degrees were conferred upon seven dis- 
tinguished men, among them the Right Hon. Arthur J. 
Balfour, M.P., Chief Secretary for Ireland, who was greeted 
with “ He’s a ‘Jolly Good Fellow ” and repeated calls for a 
“speech.” The Conservatives have the upper hand in 
Oxford, and Balfour seemed to be a general favorite. 
During his presentation there were vociferous calls upon 
the organist from a few Irish undergraduates for “ Wearin; 
of the Green.” It was interesting that Balfour should 
introduced by such a pronounced Liberal as Bryce. 

Francis Palgrave, of ‘Golden Treasury ” fame, is Pra 
fessor of Poetry here, and made the Creweian Oration. 
He has a long gray beard, and there is.nothing in his 
appearance to betray his profession. The students pai 
him no more respect than they had the Vice-Chancellor, 
and did not hesitate to ask if the speech were of his ow! 
composition, or to assure him that he was growing excite 
and had better stop. They advised him to look at his 
watch, said they could not understand him, which was ver 
likely true, and one audacious youth shouted to him that 
he was making the Senior Proctor gape. During term- 
time the undergraduates stand in wholesome awe of the 
Proctor, whose duty it is to preserve order among them 
and secure obedience to rules. All undergraduates walk- 
ing the streets after dark without gowns and mortar-boards 
are somewhat in dread of meeting a Proctor. This one 
day, however, their fun is licensed, and they made the 
most of their privileges. The two Proctors sat on either 
side the Vice-Chancellor, looking quite impressive in black 
gowns trimmed with velvet and long hoods of white fur, 
familiarly known as “ rabbitskins.” They sat serenely in 
the midst of the uproar, and seemed more amused than 

annoyed by it. 

Five prize compositions were read or recited. The first 
was on the “ History and Motives of the Principal Literary 
Forgeries,’’ delivered by a Bachelor of Arts from Corpus 
Christi College. It was impossible to pass judgment upon 
this, or, indeed, any of the compositions ; the students’ criti- 
cisms were far more audible... They shouted to the young 
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Bachelor that he was forging, but he read steadily on ; only. 
his shoulders shook from time to time when some peculiarly . 


witty remark was made. He was followed by a scholar of 
Trinity College, who recited his long Greek poem without 
a particle of hesitation. His powerful voice gave him an 
advantage over his tormentors, who revenged themselves by 
begging to know in what language he was _ speaking. 
Third on the list came a scholar of Hertford College, who 
read an essay.on “ Czsar Borgia,” which called forth a 
great deal of comment. Alluding in one place to the 
rights of man, he was interrupted by the shout, “ Balfour, 
are you listening ? that was meant for you!’ Again, while 
speaking of the most striking feature in that period of his- 
tory, he was startled by the question, “ Pray, what is your 
most striking feature?” As he was very homely, the 
question did not tend to compose him, any more than did 
the shout toward the end of his essay of “* Who was Czsar 
Borgia 

A long Latin verse, recited by a Balliol man, and a longer 
English one on the “ Battle of Hastings and Coronation of 
William I.,” by another of Hertford’s scholars, brought the 
exercises to a close. The last-named poem was excellent 
in quality, but rather too long for the critical portion of 
the audience. They greeted the author with cheers as he 
brought it to a close, and then, while all the people rose 
respectfully in their seats, the long procession of scarlet 
gowns filed out again, and Commemoration was over. 

On the following day, however, there was a gathering in 
the same building to witness the conferring of lesser 
degrees upon the Bachelors of Arts and undergraduates. 
The ceremonies were more interesting in character and far 
more impressive than those of the preceding day. 

The candidates were. led up in turn before the Vice- 
Chancellor by the heads of their respective colleges, and, 
after many bows and several short Latin speeches, they 
knelt to receive upon their bowed heads the authoritative 
touch of a vellum-covered copy of the statutes of the Uni- 
' versity in the hands of the Vice-Chancellor. Then they 
retired to don: the hoods that were to be sign and symbol 
of their newly won honors. 

Blue hoods of two different shades, the one signifying 
law, the other medicine, and the scarlet and black hood of 
the Master of Arts were conspicuous among those put on 
for the first time that morning. The fur-lined hood of the 
Bachelor of Arts is perhaps the prettiest of all; but the 
undergraduates, the only ones obliged to work for their 
honors, were not permitted to return to the theater arrayed 
as Bachelors, although the newly made Masters and Doctors 
all flocked in again, unmistakably learned men. 

One part of the ceremonies is worth a particular descrip- 
_ tion on account of its absurdity. It is a bit of an ancient 
custom that has survived the centuries in a surprising way. 
Just before conferring each degree, the two Proctors, who 
sat on either side the Vice-Chancellor as on the previous 
day, arose and walked at a brisk pace down the center of 
the hall to within a few feet of the entrance; then, turning 
swiftly, they retraced their steps without a word, and once 
more took their seats. It is the time when any tradesman 
to whom the candidate may be in debt can secure redress. 
By touching the hem of the Proctor’s robe he can stop pro- 
ceedings even at the present day. 

Commemoration is over now, and Oxford is relapsing 
into the sleepy little town the natives consider it in sum- 
mer-time. But it has still its attractions for strangers. 
The colleges and libraries remain, and the rivers, gardens, 
flowers, and fair scenery. Few of those who visit here but 
would agree with Hawthorne when he says: “The world 
surely has not another place like Oxford; it is a despair 
to see such a place and ever to leave it, for it would take a 
lifetime, and more than one, to comprehend and enjoy it 
satisfactorily.” 

OXFORD, England, June, 1891. 
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The University Convocation 


From a Special Correspondent 


What it Zs. The University Convocation of the State 
of New York meets annually in the Capitol at Albany on 
the Wednesday following the Fourth of July; all trustees, 
instructors, and officers in the colleges, normal schools, 
academies, and high schools of the State, the regents and 
officers of the University, and the officers of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, have the right of membership ; its object is to 
formulate educational opinion by addresses and discussions, 
to make recommendations, and, by co-operation of the 
institutions of learning which compose the University, to 
advance the cause of higher education. It will be seen 
that the Convocation has all the means of serving the 


very highest educational interests, and there are many 


signs that it has entered upon a new and very influential 
Mr. George William Curtis fills the © 
office of Chancellor with a dignity and charm which are 
peculiarly his own; his presence is a happy witness to the | 
close and perpetual alliance between Learning and Letters. 
Mr. Melville Dewey, the State Librarian, who is also 
Secretary of the University and of the Convocation, is an 
unselfish and tireless worker, whose zeal is a consuming 
fire, in which obstacles of every kind are speedily con- 
sumed. It was due to his energy that the Convocation 
this year was crowded with men and women of the first 
educational rank, and that the discussions and addresses 
reached a higher level of importance and interest than in 
any previous year. 

Who were There. The attendance of university and college 


representatives was unusually large and significant. Look- 
ing down from the gallery of the Senate Chamber, one saw 


the Presidents of nearly all the institutions of learning in 


the State, with many leading educators from other States. 
Among them were Dr. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, 
the foremost authority on educational questions in this 
country—a man of impressive appearance, unassuming and 
delightful manner, who commands his audience whenever 
he speaks; ex-President Andrew D. White, of Cornell, 
whose service to higher education is well known and whose 
fluent and intelligent speech is always heard with pleasure ; 
Dr. Low, of Columbia, who steadily deepens the impression 
of his ability, sagacity, and high aim, and who has become 
one of the most persuasive and effective speakers in the 


country ; Dr. Hill, of the University of Rochester, one of 


the youngest and most promising of our college heads; 
Dr. Webster, of Union, whose vigorous policy is already 
bearing fruit ; Dr. Taylor, of Vassar, genial, clear, and force- 
ful ; Chancellor McCracken, of the University of the City 
of New York, cultivated, ready, and zealous; Professor 
Andrews, of Colgate University, and Professor Root, of 
Hamilton, colleges which are for the moment without 
Presidents. ‘To these must be added a great number of 
leading professors in the colleges of the State, principals 
of academies and high schools, and teachers of standing. 


What They Did. ‘The discussions have been vigorous 
and to the point, the enforcement of the five-minute rule 
developing an admirable element of condensation and 
precision. A high level was taken at the start in the open- 
ing discussion on Wednesday morning of “ The University 
Study of Philosophy,” Professor Schurman, of Hamilton, 
Dr. Stanley Hall, Professor Butler, of Columbia, and others 
contributing to its interest and variety. Physical educa- 
tion and the various aspects of college athletics received 
vigorous handling in the afternoon. The evening was 
given up to the annual address, delivered this year by 
General Francis A. Walker, President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and a widely read writer on eco-— 
nomic questions. General Walker set forth the claims of 
scientific and technical schools in our system of education 
with no uncertain sound. He did not carry his audience 
with him at every point—for his claims in behalf of scientific 
and technical education were somewhat exclusive—but he 
held their unbroken attention to the very close. The 
Thursday morning session was devoted to the question of 
the co-ordination of university, college, and academy. 
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Dr. White opened the discussion by presenting views 
which he has often urged upon educators. He called 
attention to the large sums given to universities and colleges, 
and the small sums given to academies and high schools ; 
he noted the wide differences between the teaching quality 
and force of different colleges ; he dwelt on the inferiority of 
much college work, on the lack of means on the part of pre- 
paratory schools, and he proposed the elimination of the two 


lower classes in the universities and the absorption of the | 


latter in pure university work, the strengthening of the 
preparatory schools, and the definite acceptance by the 
smaller colleges of the place in the educational system 
between the preparatory school and the university. These 
views and the various aspects of the subject drew out a 
great variety of opinions from Professor Griffin, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Professor F. H. Stoddard, Pro- 
fessor Schurman, Dr. Low, Dr. Taylor, and others. The 
subject of the “ Higher Education of Women” crowded the 
Senate Chamber in the afternoon. Dr. Taylor put a good 
deal of common sense into a short talk on co-eduation, 
which he thought was a question of expediency so far as 
individual institutions were concerned. Miss Ella Weed 
and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie gave some account of the 
history, work, and spirit of Barnard College; President Van 
Orden, cf Elmira College, read a very clear and carefully 
prepared argument for separate education; Professor 
Mary W. Whitney, of Vassar, put sound sense and cogent 
reasons into a five-minute paper on “Scientific Training 
for Women ;” and there were a number of other short, in- 
cisive talks. At the annual dinner at the Delevan House 
in the evening more than three hundred persons were 
present. Mr. Curtis presided with characteristic felic- 
ity of manner and speech, and his charming introduction 
was followed by a series of short speeches by Dr. Hill, 
Dr. McCracken, Professor Andrews, Professor Stoddard, 
Mr. Mabie, and others. On Friday morning Dr. Herbert 
B. Adams presented the claims of university extension, and 
urged more system, co-operation, and definiteness of work. 
He proposed governing boards, the extension of the uni- 
versity extension courses to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, to the Young People’s Societies in the churches, 
and to the Library Associations. There was a long and 
vigorous discussion, which developed general agreement on 
the university extension idea, but considerable difference 
of opinion with regard to details. At the close of the dis- 
cussion the Convocation adjourned after the most largely 
attended, profitable, and interesting session in its history. 


The Unity of the Church 


I]1.—The Secret of Sectarianism 
By the Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D. 


WE have said that all realities have their many aspects 
and various relations. No single mind is able to know 
them perfectly. Paul says, ‘‘ We know in part.” No one 
can be on all sides of a mountain at the same moment. 
Four men on each of four sides will look as intently and 
mark as exactly, and yet go away with different pictures 
limned inthe memory. And, moreover, there are intermedi- 
ate points from which neither of them has viewed what 
might have been seen. The truths of religion are the 
great truths; some of them are the greatest of all. It is 
not to be expected that they who know in part will all know 
precisely the same part. Hence there will be differences. 
The danger is that each may insist that what he knows is 
most characteristic, and accordingly to be pressed upon 
others as most in accord with the reality. Of this peril 
the history of Christianity warns us. It has always prevailed, 
and has never yet been escaped. 

Not only have men disputed about these higher truths, 
but they have asserted their essential importance, and 
finally demanded assent to them on penalty of discipline, 
and often of physical pain and loss. For this they have 
offered a plausible apology. They said: “ The few truths 
we concede to be sufficient for salvation are so connected 
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with the truths on which we insist, that in order to keep 
the former you must hold the latter.’”’ It may have seemed 
so to them. But they were wrong in their judgment that 
it was necessary to force from those who clearly conceived 
and vitally used the few simple truths a formal confession 
of belief in truths less evident. The true Christian teacher 
will exhibit truth, and intrust the disciple and the truth to 
the Divine Spirit whose function it is to induct into an 
understanding of it. Men should “come to the knowledge 
of the truth” in rational ways, and never be asked or 
required to give consent to any formulas expressing it, 
until they have conceived it and perceived the grounds on 
which it rests. Otherwise consent is formal, not real. Often 
it is consciously servile, and then it is a lie. 

‘There is still another range of thought which Christidn 
thinkers will attempt. They are under the impulse which 
urges other men to undertake philosophy. The mind 
seems not to rest until it is able to ascend as far as possible 
toward the summit and tries to take in the whole horizon 
of things, and to trace the fibers of the entire warp and 
woof in which they are woven together. But the field of 
vision is vast, the weaving is intricate, and many of the 
strands are invisible. ‘Then the mind is moved to supply 
what is lacking, and by the effort of the imagination to 
complete its survey. To be sure, it is not free in its pictur- 
ing. It must invent within limits. It must contemplate 
the things it sees as they are, and consider their connec- 
tions and interactions precisely as they are, take care that 
what it fancies to lie behind shall fit exactly into what is 
in front, so that it would be consistent if in any way it 
should suddenly reveal itself. But when a man has done 
this, alas for his system in the critical point, namely, the 
certainty of its coincidence with reality! Though he may 
be confident that all he has devised may fit into all he 
perceives, some one else may devise after another fashion 
and make as good a fit. Between resulting ‘systems 
who shall decide? It is evident that each ought to be 
very modest, and make an humble claim for his oeaeoan 
of the hidden realities. | 

Now, the speculative theologian tries to do in the sphebe 
of religion what the philosopher essays in the sphere of 
science. And his endeavor is much more venturesome. 
For the matters with which he has to deal are incomparably 
vast and deep and high. And the sources of his material 
are marked with the caution that they do not afford the 
substance of a complete system. Indeed, an authority we 
must respect informs us that we not only “ know in part,”’ 
but that the part we know is relatively to the whole so 
meager that “ knowledge shall be done away.” The dawn 
of heaven will pale our sun, as the sun at his pang on 
our stars. 

We do not intend to discourage the endeavor of the a 
tematic theologian. If he is careful to keep within his 
province and to regard the results of his work as tentative, 
he may be of service to the church and the world. . Since 
he must view the whole field of revealed truth and strive to 
comprehend it in its unity and harmony, he may help us to 
conceive the vital truths in their due proportions and to 
place upon each its proper emphasis. In this way he may 
keep us from becoming one-sided. But he must take care 
that he does not become so himself. There is danger that 
he may select some one truth as the ruling idea of his 
scheme, and attempt to reduce all truths into unity and 
harmony from the point of view of that. That the theolk 
gians have wrought after this manner we all know, and it 
accounts for their rival systems. It is our privilege 
decline acceptance of any of them as complete, and it is 
our wisdom to use all of them with discrimination. Th 
may cast cross-lights upon the truth, and to the judicious 
student they will appear to cancel each other’s errors. | 

It is clearly the duty of the Christian churches to keep 
the results of speculation out of the declarations of belief 
which they offer to men. Nor should they appear in the 
standards to which their members are asked to assent in 
order to the enjoyment of fellowship. It is an offense to 
Christ’s “ little ones ”—the young and the simple-minded ; 
it is an infringement of the liberty of his disciples. : 

So long as men insist upon the importance of their sys- 
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tems and persist in urging them upon others, it is inevitable 
that the interests of peace will demand division into sects. 
This seems to be the only remedy for friction, bad temper, 
unseemly discord, and the waste of time and energy which 
are needed for the fulfillment of the proper functions of 
the Church. But even this, as adverse as it may at first 
seem, does not conflict with the assertion that all real dis- 
ciples of Christ do agree in their hold upon the central, 
essential, and vital facts and truths. It is only the few 


who ever enter the range of speculative theology ; the great _ 


majority pass by it on the other side. 


It may, however, be said, they certainly do become. 


responsible for the well-known tenets of the doctors of the 
sect to which they attach themselves. This may be true to 
a degree. They do add to the numbers and sustain the 
institutions of a sect, while it is understood by the world 
- as standing for certain dogmas. Be it remembered, how- 
ever, that each sect means to stand first for the common 
truths of Christianity, and then for a special interpretation 
of some of them. The greater number of the members of 
a Christian church are in it because of its confession of 
vital truths. As for its affirmation of certain dogmas, to 
this they are indifferent save as they are taught to think 
that somehow it is needful to preserve in their purity the 
simple truths by which they live. We may, therefore, 
divide the whole membership of any sect into three classes. 
The first class is composed of those who consent to the 
peculiar doctrines ; the second, of those who merely assent 
to them ; the third, of those who do not dissent from them. 
This latter is by far the larger of the three. 

This statement. throws light upon the boasted unanimity 
of some sects. Strict investigation will show that there is 
as much agreement among them as among others and no 
more. ‘The Church of Rome presents an example. ‘Take 
the Nicene Creed into the kitchen and recite it to your 
domestic, and see if you can perceive the light of knowledge 
in her eve. Select a person of average intelligence on 
general matters, read to him the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, and ask for an exposition of them couched in ordi- 
nary language, and mark the result. The most he has ever 
done is to assent that whatever the Church will teach he 
will concede to be true. He may fall back on the conven- 
ient doctrine of “ implicit faith ;’’ namely, He who believes 
in the Church thereby believes what the Church affirms. 
And the “ Church” shrinks into the Council which formu- 
lates the propositions, or rather the doctors who prepare 


the brief which, perhaps amended, obtains the vote of the 


required number of members. 
to Paul, with whom we began. 

After he exhorts the disciples at Corinth to speak the 
same thing and to be perfected together in the same mind, 
he tells them he has heard that there are dissensions among 
them, and refers to the cause of the divisions into parties ; 
namely, the devotion of different coteries to their favorite 
teachers. ‘ Now, this I mean, that each of you saith, I am 
of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas.” And so it 
has been ever since. Else how could it have come to pass 
that systems of theology bear the names of their framers, 
and that those who in a general way accept them are also 
named from them, as for example Calvinists and Armin- 
ians? And it has gone so far that certain schools of the 
same species which have varied from the type have given 
local names to their schemes, and theology has been pro- 
vincialized as Princeton, New Haven, and Oberlin the- 
ology. 

What we desire and ask of the Christian scholar is this, 
that he keep constantly in view the central, essential truths 
which the divine Spirit has always used to quicken and 


And this brings us back 


nourish spiritual life, and to promote its growth and de- 


velopment. Let it be his aim, at the end of his special 
labors, to set these in stronger light and make them more 
vivid to us. All the results of his study and reflection 
which aid our minds to make them more clear, definite, 
and vivid, we will gladly welcome, and for them we will be 
profoundly grateful. So doing, he will become a true 
teacher of teachers, who in turn will be “able to teach 
others also.” 

It is precisely this we ask of thefspecialist i in science and 
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philosophy. Few of us can command the time and energy, 
even if we may have the capacity, to enter the sphere of 
his investigations and follow him through the processes of 
his thought. We await results, and inquire for these in 
their relations to the practical matters with which we have 
to deal. The few whose minds are excited by the desire 
for pure knowledge may attend with interest and delight to 
the expositions he may bring within the range of their 
apprehension, but the greater number are able only to 
receive the principles in the forms most available to help 
them solve the pressing problems of common life. There 
is a particular example which is so much to the purpose we 
cannot forbear to present it. The biologist in his labora- 
tory dissects the human body, lays out its parts, distin- 
guishes its organs, and traces their connections. So far as 
he is able to inspect their operations in living forms, he 
observes their functions. He records anatomy and _ physi- 
ology. He takes the several tissues to the microscope and 
notes their structure and texture. He calls the chemist to 
his aid, and learns the elements and the proportions in 
which they enter. He traces every:kind to the construct- 
ive cell, and even this he divides into minutest parts. He 
conceives a plastic energy and calls it Life, and speculates 
about its intimate nature and occult conditions. He com- 
pares all animal forms, from the single germ-cell along all 
the steps of growth and development until the adult form 
is reached in its completeness. In like manner he studies 
the vital history of plants. At length he is ready to com 


_ pare animal and vegetable forms, and questions whether 


analogies do not point to a common origin. When he is 
prepared to tell or write the sum of all he has observed and 
thought and surmised, some may listen or read and under- 
stand. The most of us will be thankful if he is able to 
teach our doctors more surely to direct us how to get well 
when we are sick; and will resign his portly tomes to the 
elect few if he will only give us a little volume to carry in 
our pocket entitled Hygiene, from the plain and simple 
sentences of which we may find how to live and thrive in 
health and vigor and do our work until life’s latest possible 
limit. 

“ Art is long and life is fleeting.”” We must “ make our 
calling and election sure,” “ work out our own salvation,” 
and “be about our Father’s business.” ‘The teacher we 
seek is he who will, like the mother bird, give us food from 
his lips. Like our Lord the bread-giver, he must be able 
to say, “ The words that I have spoken unto you are spirit 
and are life.” 


Labor and Life in London 


From a Regular Correspondent 


THE publication of Mr. Charles Booth’s second volume 
of his important work on the “ Labour and Life of the 


People” is so interesting an event that I am tempted to 


give your readers some idea of its contents. The second 
volume is accompanied by a collection of maps illustrating 
the actual social classification of London. ‘The first map 
gives us a bird’s-eye view of poverty by districts, while the 
others take up London in detail, with all its streets, each 
part being colored according to its relative degree of 
wealth. The very wealthy are colored yellow, the lowest 


.patches of degradation and squalor are colored black; 


and between these we have various shades of color, 
denoting the well-to-do class, the comfortable working 
class, the poor and struggling working people, and the 
casual laborer class, which, as Mr. Booth says, “ hangs 
fatally round the necks of the classes above it, and 
especially of those but just above it.’”’ These maps are 
most useful productions, the result of much investigation 
and patient toil, and I should be inclined to suggest to 
Mr. Booth that they should be sold separately, as many 
persons would like to have them who cannot afford to buy 
I am a little inclined to 
think that here and there Mr. Booth has imparted a couleur 
de rose to certain London districts. I know, at any rate, 


one district, very close to some fine aristocratic houses, 
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where the colors indicating extreme poverty which should 
be present are absent in the map. At any rate, I state 
this on the information given me by a lady who visits in 
this district. So many people are just a little bit afraid 


of charges of exaggeration that they always tend to under- 


estimate the misery they find lest they should be thought 
hysterical or (dreadful charge!) “ unscientific.” And it 
looks to me as though the person Mr. Booth had 
employed in the district in question were of this type. It 
is true that harm is done by exaggeration of social misery ; 
but, with all this “scientific ” charity about, there is liable 
to be equal harm on the other side. 

But I did not intend to criticise this most valuable work, 
and indeed it would be impertinence to do so. I have no doubt 
that its researches, though in the nature of things they 
cannot be absolutely exhaustive, are yet complete for prac- 
tical purposes. Let us see what they reveal. In the first 
place, they reveal the fact that, in the greatest city of the 
world, no less than 30.7 per cent. of the population are in 
poverty. And by poverty is meant that they cannot earn 


enough to secure them the necessaries, comforts, and con- 


veniences of modern life in such a city as this. Now, this 
fact at one fell swoop destroys the whole edifice of clap- 
trap and misrepresentation of those who tell us that if the 
working classes were thrifty and sober poverty would ps0 
jacto cease. This view, so comfortable to the pharisaic 
class, so perpetually preached by the leading lights of the 
Charity Organization Society, is simply false. Mr. Charles 
Booth’s hard figures prove it so. ‘Thirty per cent. of the 
people of London do not earn enough either to practice 
thrift or to riot in drink. I do not, of course, wish for a single 
moment to minimize the horrors of London drunkenness, 
but facts are facts, and we cannot attribute to drink what 
is due to other causes. I do not now enter into the 
economic question why people are poor, though of course 
I have my convictions on that. But when lectures on 
poverty such as those lately given in London by Mrs. 
Fawcett set forth that workingmen are poor because they 
spend and do not save, the answer is that the accusation 
is untrue. Mr. Booth finds that the income of 30.7 per 
cent. of London people is so small as to generally forbid 
either saving or the extravagant luxury of much drink. 

In the next place, Mr. Booth has corrected a popular 
impression which, like many other popular impressions, is 
erroneous ; viz., that the East End is the poorest part of 
London. ‘That sad distinction belongs to a region in the 
south of London, in the curve lying close by the river on 
the Surrey side from London Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge. 
In this dingy district, right opposite the wealthy “city ” 
warehouses, poverty—dire, bitter poverty—reaches the 
maximum of 67.9 per cent. The people here are mainly 
hawkers, charwomen, riverside workers, and general labor- 
ers; though there is even here a sprinkling of lower middle- 
class people in the shape of clerks and_ shopkeepers. 
Other very poor parts are found to be the stretch from 
the great naval hospital at Greenwich down the “ Blackwall 
reach” of the river; the old, narrow, dark streets and 
courts north of Smithfield Market, and clustering round 
that interesting relic of the past, Clerkenwell Gate; the 
districts in the north of London beyond the great railway 
termini; the dock district between Limehouse and Poplar, 
and patches of the thickly peopled and comparatively new 
railway districts of Battersea in the southwest. Poverty, 
therefore, is not concentrated in London, but is widely 
distributed in places miles apart. 

The “ East End” itself does not show quite so badly in 
Mr. Booth’s maps as many persons might have expected; 
though here again I fancy he has a little minimized the 
poverty and squalor in one or two parts. That part of 
the “ East End” nearest the city is poorest, having 44 per 
cent. of poverty; it comprises Spitalfields, Bethnal Green, 
Whitechapel, and the poor foreign Jew district generally. The 
more eastern part of the “East End” gives 32 per cent. 
This includes a great shipping and railway region, with 
casual riverside industries, and tends to stretch away 
indefinitely toward the east. The deepest poverty also 
does not entirely go with the greatest overcrowding, as is 
frequently supposed. The densest population is by the 
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London Docks. Here the poverty is severe enough—,46,>5 
per cent.—but nothing like the 67.9 per cent. on the 
Surrey side. In this most densely populated London dis- 
trict there are 352 persons to an acre; it would be inter- 
esting to learn how this compares with the density of 
inhabitants in the poorest parts of New York. In the 
poorest region from London Bridge to Blackfriars there are 
188 persons to an acre. For a moment one turns from 
these regions of poverty to such a beautiful suburb as 
Dulwich Park, which has less poverty than anywhere else in 
London. Whata contrast! Here there are 18 persons to 
an acre, and 1.3 per cent. of poverty. In a fashionable 
Kensington district there are 50 persons to an acre, and 
5-9 per cent. of poverty. The aristocratic Eaton Squ 


region has 82 persons to an acre, and 5 per cent. of poverty. 


There is least poverty in the pleasant suburbs like Dulwich 
and Streatham; but apart from these poverty is found 
almost everywhere in London, thus showing that Henry 
George is right when he contends that poverty is associated 
with progress, and that his very superfine critics are wrong. 
It is indeed strange to observe how in these maps every 
social grade will repeatedly be reproduced within a very 
limited area. | 
Another important reflection occurs to one when goin 
through this book, and one which is of very serious im- 
port. All the industrial forces of the time seem to be 
making for the massing of men in great cities. The tend- 
ency is marked in a country like Germany, still more so in 
England, more so still in the United States, and even more 
so in Australia, where the census returns show that in 
Victoria one-third of the population is to be found in the 
single city of Melbourne. Business men accept this fact, 
and most of my Socialist friends consider it not only inev- 
itable but a good thing, since they hold it leads not merely 
to the concentration of capital but to the growth of intelli- 
gence and organization among the workers. This may be 
so, but what if the workers are used up in the process? 
Now, Mr. Booth’s researches would seem to show that, so 
far as London. is concerned, they are so used up; for he 
shows that the indigenous Londoner is mostly to be found 
in the poorest parts of London. He is most in evidence 
in Whitechapel, Bethnal Green, Kentington, St. Giles, 
South Hackney, and other poor or comparatively poor dis- 
tricts. In portions of Whitechapel, Bethnal Green, and 
St. George’s in the East, upwards of eighty per cent, are 
London born; while, on the other hand, in such healthy — 
and beautiful suburbs as Putney, Streatham, and Hamp- 
stead 40 to 50 per cent. are born out of London, and in 
Kensington and Mayfair from 50 to 60 per cent. The 
truth is that London tends to depress and pauperize the 
Londoner. We hear constantly of country iaborers and 
mechanics tramping in to London in search of work. It 
is not, as a rule, these people who sink into pauperism; it 
is the native Londoner whom they displace who is enfeebled 
by London life and unable to survive in the industrial 
struggle. The most useful lesson, perhaps, of Mr. Booth’s 
book is to show what a terrible social problem is the prob- 
lem of great cities. Either the actual social life of great 
cities must undergo enormous changes, or the race will 
surely deteriorate. The conditions of London life as 
revealed by Mr. Booth show how much more practical wis- 
dom the “ masses” have in demanding shorter hours of 
labor and cheap or free transit out of town than their 
so-called superiors who sneer at these things and call them 
visionary and utopian. If great cities are to continue 
growing at the expense of the country, at any rate the con- 
ditions of life in these cities must be greatly improved if 
the working classes are to be anything else than a puny, 
stunted, badly fed race. Great cities appear healthier than 
they are because they are constantly being recruited by 
fresh country life. | 
Mr. Booth very justly thinks that it is not the most 
vicious, degraded class that is the greatest economic peril 
to London. This class does not live by honest work and 
never intends to, therefore its members do not compete in 
the labor market. It is the depressed Londoners who 
mainly make up the class of ill-paid casual labor which 
tends to depress all the rest. This class is estimated at 
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about 316,000; Mr. Booth calls it Class B, “ very poor casual 
class;” while the “poor” class above it numbers some 
938,000. The immediate problem of problems for London 
is how to limit the numbers of this class and to prevent 


any of the class above from falling into it; for noclass can 


be degraded or very poor without being a standing menace 
to the other classes. This task can, I am convinced, be 
accomplished only by a great, united social effort. The 
“casuals” cannot help themselves; it is simply idle folly 
to expect them to do so. Others must stretch out the help- 
ing hand. It is this class which Mr. Booth’s namesake 
the ‘“‘ General” hopes to capture and organize; and if he 
can do so he will have performed a service for London the 
greatness of which cannot be over-estimated. But I for 
one believe that the task can be accomplished only by the 
corporate action of society. This, however, is too great a 
theme to handle now. WILLIAM CLARKE. 
LONDON, England. 


Life’s Lesson 


By Theodore F. Seward 


FaTeE frowned upon me in my thoughtless youth. 

_ I shrank in fear; I trembled ’neath the rod. 

But age hath taught me well this deeper truth, 
The frowns of fate are but the smiles of God. 


Short Studies in Literature 


XXII.—The International Community 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


INTER-RACIAL influences were never so strong as at the 
present time, because never. before has there been such 
freedom and completeness of intercourse. Formerly a 


book must have become in some sense a classic before it’ 


was translated into another language. ‘To-day every book 
of any importance speedily finds its way to the readers who 
would be interested in it. All the Western nations are 
fast becoming the common constituency of powerful and 
inspiring writers, without reference to the accident of nation- 
ality. French and German books have long been freely 
translated into English; to these must now be added 
Spanish, Italian, Russian, and Scandinavian books, and 
the time is not distant when a book which is issued from 


secluded Hungarian town or from remote Siberia will find © 


its way to those for whom it has the authority of truth or 
the beauty of art. Contemporary literature is already 
international, so far as breadth of interest and comprehen- 
siveness of. audience are concerned. De Maupassant, 
Daudet, Bourget, Valdes, Goldos, De Alarcon, Paul 
Heyse, Spielhagen, Bjornson, Ibsen, Lie, ‘Tolstoi, Dos- 
toyevski, Gogol, and Tourguéneff, to speak of novelists 
alone, are as well known to a great number of English- 
speaking people as the novelists who write in English. 
Indeed, of late years, no writer of our own language has 
had such vogue as Ibsen or Tolstoi. That a good deal of 
this sudden interest is unfruitful curiosity, mere craving for 
intellectual sensation, which stir no depth and leave 
nothing behind but a confirmed restlessness and superfi- 
Ciality, is certainly true. A good deal of this following of 
foreign writers is a matter of nerves, not of mind; it 
is an expression of restlessness which has as little to do 
with real activity of mind as the fitful rushing of the wind 
has to do with the changes of the seasons. . 

But all this superficial interest in foreign thought and 
art must not make us blind to the profound significance of 
this world-wide interchange of ideas. It will be impossible 
hereafter to deal with literature in any large, intelligent way 
without ample equipment of knowledge of all the great 
literatures. The range and significance of a literary move- 


ment like realism, for instance, can be perceived by those 
alone who discern that movement as it discovers itself at the 
same moment in different literatures. When English critics 
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began to write historically about English literary develop- 
ment, they traced what has been called the classical period in 
English writing exclusively to French sources; they did not 
know that while the movement had its immediate impulse 
at home, it was part of a general movement which embraced 
England, France, Germany, and Italy. One result of the 
enlarged literary horizon of to-day has been a conception 
of literature which makes such mistakes impossible. One 
great gain from this familiarity with books in all languages 
will be a clearer perception of the accuracy and adequacy 
with which literature responds to and interprets the suc- 
cessive phases of human experience. It is only as we 
secure a wide outlook that we perceive the conformation of 
the landscape; it is only as we study books as a whole 
that we discern the mighty influences that penetrate and 
unify them. 

The importance of this growing international intercourse 
can hardly be overstated, so far as diffusion of ideas and 
knowledge is concerned; books are the great reservoirs 
of national life, the great interpreters of national character, 
and the complete interchange of books between different 
peoples means such a comprehension of race traits, habits, 
and ideals as society has never before possessed. But the 
ultimate influence of this free intercourse on literature itself 
is less clear; he must be a very bold or a very ignorant 
man who would venture to dogmatize on such a subject. 


_ Races are historical entities of such deep rootage that even 


the fullest international intercourse is not likely to modify 
the real characteristics of a race. Ignorance, and the 
antagonisms which spring from it, will slowly disappear, 
but the distinctive strength and genius of each race will 
remain unmodified. Superficial differences vanish, but 
fundamental differences remain. ‘The peasant who lays 
aside his traditional costume does not change his character. 
Now, the strength of literature lies in universal ideas or 
experience, realized with peculiar clearness and embodied 
with peculiar force and beauty in specific incidents, epi- 
sodes, and persons. ‘The greater its power the closer its 
identification with the soil which produced it. This law is 
strikingly illustrated in Shakespeare, who is at the same 
time the most universal and the most distinctly English of 
writers. Literature cannot become universal in the sense 
of abandoning local types and color. The measure of its 
artistic power will be the vigor and vitality with which, on 
the one hand, it realizes individuals, and, on the other, 
makes them significant of universal truth. Like national 
character, it may part with its racial pettiness and provin- 
cialism, but it must retain its racial force and vitality. 


* 
A Mystery Dispelled 


Mr. Lang has been discoursing in characteristic fashion | 
about women, and the “ Spectator” has been taking him 
to task. The comments of our English contempo- 
rary on the mystery of feminine pockets are particularly 
cogent : 


“The mention of dress brings us to the first and foremost of 
Mr. Lang’s allegations. ‘They never wear pockets,’ he says. 
‘Why do not women wear pockets?’ And why, he asks, do 
they always carry everything in their purse, and their purse in 
their hand in such a manner as to tempt the dishonest? What 
an unworthy taunt is this! Woman does not wear pockets 
because man has left her nothing to put in them, and that is one 
reason. Another reason is because she does not want them ; 
she is not as man is, and is not obliged to carry about with her 
everywhere a cigar-case, a box of matches, a pocketbook, a 
latch-key, and a dozen other futilities. As for carrying her 
purse in her hand, she carries it there because she has not got 
a pocket. Also it is more convenient to carry it there: she is 
of a generous and liberal nature, and would always be giving, so 
that she likes to have her purse ready. It is a much safer 
method, too: her pocket might be picked of her purse, whereas 
in her hand she can keep her eye upon it. And if anybody does 
snatch her purse, it would not matter much, for it rarely contains 
anything but visiting-cards and a few postage stamps. Finally, 
what Mr. Lang says is simply false. Women do wear pockets. 
They have pockets in every one of their dresses. (We really 


‘believe that this is true, and that they have pockets, only—they 


don’t use them because they can never find them.) ” 


| 


3] ARLEY VALE was formerly Hodg- 
kins’s Corner, and the station was 
a dilapidated old building which 
only wind and weather painted, 
and only ’Lias Hitchings, the sta- 
tion-master, kept in repair. First 
came the summer boarder and re- 
christened it, and the hotel was 
built ; the button and the paper-box 
factories followed. After that the 
increasing prosperity of Dayton, a large town six miles 
farther on, caused the tide of travel to flow through Darley 
Vale, and the railroad managers one day awoke to the fact 
that the station was a disgrace. 

’Lias Hitchings, the station-master, saw it torn Risen 
with mingled grief and delight. ’Lias had never been 
away from the old gambrel-roofed house behind the station 
but one year in his life, and that year he fought in the 
Civil War, and left a leg behind him at Gettysburg. 

It seemed to him at first like “ upsettin’ the whole order 
of natur’”’ to tear down that station, but when the new sta- 
tion began to take on little peaks and minarets and minia- 
ture battlements (“Queen Anny fixin’s,” ’Lias called them) 
he was as proud as Mis’ Delilah, his wife, who said that 
‘“‘for once in her life she was goin’ to have something like 
other folks.” Many years of possession, together with the 
fact that the railroad company took no notice of them 
beyond the regular transmission of a small monthly stipend 
and some printed time-tables and regulations, had made 
them regard it as only a kind of machinery which kept 
their little world going, and given them as secure a sense 
of possession of the station as of the old gambrel-roofed 
house where ’Lias was born. 

When a garden plot was laid out in front of the new 
station, and orders were received to keep it blossoming like 
the rose, with an appropriation for that purpose, Mis’ 
Delilah’s cup ran over. She had a passion for flowers— 
for plants, perhaps it would be more correct to say, since 
the care and nurture were her chief delight. The old, 
weather-beaten homestead was surrounded all summer long 
with gorgeous blossoms, till it looked like an ancient, with- 
ered dame, decked with incongruous finery. Mis’ Delilah 
wondered, now, why she had never thought of adorning the 
station in like fashion, instead of allowing burdock and 
tansy to grow unmolested up to the very threshold of the 
door. But there had never been a Village Improvement 
Society at Hodgkins’s Corner, and the fashion of beautify- 
ing railroad stations had never been heard of. ’Lias said 
he should “ jest as soon ’a’ thought of settin’ up statoos in 
the sheep parster.”’ 

The appropriation didn’t go so far as Mis’ Delilah had 
expected. Perhaps she was a little reckless on that gala- 
day when she drove into Dayton to the greenhouse with 
Ansel Phillips’s old horse and wagon. She robbed her own 
garden ruthlessly. No garden in the town had ever 
rivaled hers, unless it might be young Mis’ Amos Felch’s 
on the mill road, and “young Mis’ Amos’s sweet peas 
wa’n't never a circumstance to hers, if she did say it,” Mis’ 
Delilah had remarked confidentially to a friend ; and if she 
did have great luck with petunias, she (Mis’ Delilah) 
“‘ never cared nothin’ about petunias, they bloomed so 
everlastingly.” 

Young Mis’ Amos Felch should be made to open her 
eyes at the station garden! Upon that point Mis’ Delilah 
was determined. 

The new station was dazzling with red and yellow paint, 


but the garden in front was even more brilliant in its open-. 


ing glories. It was bordered with gayest geraniums. “If 
they was common, there wa’n’t nothin’ so showy,” Mis’ 
Delilah said. Roses, transplanted with extremest care, 
were already giving hints of the wonders folded in their 
green buds, and the sweet peas had two or three parti- 
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The New Station at Darley Vale 


By — Swett 


colored blossoms, fully a week ahead of any sweet peas in 
Darley Vale. And the cinnamon vines were beginning to 
clasp, with their delicate, fragrant tendrils, the ‘“ Queen 
Anny” adornments of the porch. The other rarer plants, 
which Mis’ Delilah had bought, not without fear and 
trembling, at the greenhouse, were all promising to an 
unhoped-for degree. And yet, as she surveyed this pleas- 
ing prospect on an early June morning, Mis’ Delilah’s 
brow was clouded, and as she went and sat down beside 
’Lias on the front porch of their old homestead, she 
heaved a heavy sigh. There was no train due for an 
hour or more, and ’Lias was apparently taking his 
ease; even the latest Dayton “Eagle” lay at his feet 
untouched. 

“Seems as if there couldn’t be no satisfaction in bie 
world without some pesky things happenin’ to spile it. 
What do you s’pose young Mis’ Amos Felch has been 
a-sayin’ ?”’ 

“I was kinder hopin’ you wouldn’t hear of it jest yet, 
Delily,”’ said her husband. His voice trembled, and his 
usually peaceful and complacent countenance was marked 
by signs of keen anxiety. But Mis’ Delilah was too 
full of her grievance to observe the depth of 'Lips’s 
emotion. 

“Has it got round ’mongst the men folks so’st you , 
heard of it a’ready ?” she asked, in a more deeply aggrieved 
tone. ‘She can’t never bear to have folks think she ain’t 
the biggest toad in the puddle! I be a-goin’ to have some 
hardy hyder aingeas, one in each. corner. I’m a-goin’ to 
take the egg money, and wear my old bonnet, and put 
another patch on your Sunday trowsis; the other one 
don’t show a mite—not a mite,” she added, firmly, evi-. 
dently anticipating rebellion from ’Lias, who, however, sat 
with drooped head and an altogether unwonted appearance 
of docility. (‘‘He’s a-feelin’ it,” she thought, quickly. 
‘There ain’t nothin’ touches ‘Lias so nigh as the new 
station.’’) 

“As for rhododemdrums, the land knows I wisht I 
had ’em, but they’re so dretful expensive | ’Lias, don’t 
you s ‘pose we could get the comp’ny to make another 
’propriation,|so’st I could get some? It’s real hard to have 
worked and fit so to make that station gardin tasty, and 
then to have young Mis’ Amos ’round sayin’ there’d ought 
to be rhododemdrums there, because when she went up to 
Putneyville, where she come from, a-visitin’, they had rem 
front of the station.’ 

‘“ Rhododemdrums!” ejaculated ’Lias, with extreme 
scorn. ‘“ Well, I guess if you knew what was a-brewin’ 
you'd have something to think of besides rhododemdrums !”’ 

“Sakes alive! what is it, "Lias?’”’ cried Mis’ Delilah, 
suddenly becoming aware of the haggard anxiety of her 
husband’s face. ‘“‘What ails you, father?’ ‘The name 
trembled to her lips, which she had called him only once 


_ or twice since little Myron died, twenty-five years before. 


She had scarcely seen such a look of misery on his face 
since that time. 

Young Mis’ Amos Felch has got something Inher’ 
mind more n rhododemdrums! Amos is a-fixin’ it to get 
the station,’’ said ’Lias, with a sort of desperate calmness. 

“To get the station ! ”? echoed Mis’ Delilah, in bewilder- 
ment. ‘“’Lias, what be you a-talkin’ about?” To Mis’ 
Delilah’s mind the station was scarcely less their own 
appurtenance than the barn which was attached to the 

ambrel-roofed house or the pump in the yard. | 

‘“‘ If the Lord hain’t give you common understandin’ ‘tain’ t 
no use for me to talk to you,” said ’Lias, developing irrita- 
bility from his highly. wrought feelings. “ Young Amos 
Felch is a-tryin’ to be station-master, ’stid 0” me.’ | 

“He ain’t now, ’Lias! you’re jest a-makin’ it up, ain’t 
you ?” demanded Mis’ Delilah, in a tone of bewilderment. 
“Even them Felches couldn’t be so barefaced as that! 
Folks will rise right up and put him down, ’Lias! And the 
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company wouldn’t have nobody but you. 
faithful you’ve served ’em !” 

’Lias shook his head sadly. 

“ The new station wa’n’t more’n done before I begun to 
hear whisperin’s about folks wantin’ a younger man,” he 
said. ‘I gotit out of Ansel Phillups what they was a-sayin’. 
Folks thought my wooden leg was agin’ me, and my bein’ 
too much of a politician.” 

“T always said you made enemies a-wantin’ to argy and 
argy. Many atime I’ve had to run out and give folks 
their tickets while you was argyin’ with Deacon Tibbetts ; 
but there can’t nobody say that 7 wa’n’t always on hand!” 

‘‘ He’s so dretful wrong-headed ’bout the tariff, Deacon 
Tibbetts is,” murmured ’Lias, apologetically. 

“Well, you hain’t got no mission to convert him, as I 
know of,” said Mis’ Delilah, tartly. ‘ Young Amos Felch 
hain’t got no more politics than what will agree with every- 
body else’s, and them’s the kind of folks that gets along in 
the world. 
rhododemdrums a-bloomin’ in that plot!” 
sharpness changed suddenly to feeble tears. 

“Delily, if you ain’t jest like a woman, a-cryin’ about 
them foolish blows, with the poorhouse a-starin’ you in the 
face!” said ’Lias, reproachfully, but with a trace of softness 
in his voice. 


Jest think how 


Mis’ Delilah’s 


“T ain’t afraid but what the Lord will provide for my. 


cretur’ needs, but there’s feelin’s that nobody can’t control,” 
said Mis’ Delilah, wiping her tears, which still continued to 
flow. 

“We hain’t hardly laid up nothin’,” said ’Lias, “ and 
here’s our old age comin’ on. I hain’t never thought but 
what I should keep the station as long as I lived, bein’ 
‘twa’n’t a place that called for no great spryness, and I’d ’lot- 
ted on dyin’ first, and their lettin’ you keep it, with mebbe a 
boy tohelp you. *I'wa’n’t accordin’ to regerlations to have a 
woman, but the regerlations never seemed to be very strict 
‘long this line. I tell you what ’tis, when a man has kep’ 
a place as long as I have this, without nobody to let or 
hender him, he gets to feelin’ as if it belonged to him. And, 
thank God! they can’t heave up nothin’ agin’ me, ’thout it 
is my wooden leg and my—my political views bein’ con- 
sid’able strong.” 

“Land sakes! wvews never killed | nobody, if they had 
sense enough to keep ’em to themselves,” said his wife, with 
renewed asperity. 
can’tstand. ’Tain’t politics alone, neither. You've harried 
the minister ’bout the doctrines sos’t he don’t skurcely darst 
to mention ’em in the pulpit, and the schoolmaster is sick 
of hearin’ that nobody but you don’t know nothin’ about 
grammer. I’ve always been a-tellin’ you that folks didn’t 
think no more of you for it. But, father! I declare I 
wouldn’t feel so. I hadn’t ought to ’a’ said a word.” Mis’ 
Delilah had suddenly caught sight of one of the rare, bitter 
tears of a man’s old age trickling down ’Lias’s weather- 
beaten cheek, and her own irritaiton had given way to self- 
reproach. “I should like to see ’em get anybody that 
would be as faithful as you’ve been! And the pay ain’t no 
great. I should think young Amos might be doin’ jest 
about as well in the button factory.” _ 

“He’s one that likes an easy job, young Amos is,” 
- Said ’Lias, “and I expect his wife is settin’ him on.” 

“That’s it! I can see now that she’s been a-hankerin’ 
after that gardin plot ever sence ’twas first spaded up,” 
cried_ Mis’ Delilah, hotly. “I’m glad I wa’n’t never one 
that coveted my neighbor’s goods.” 

“You hain’t got the right p’int o’ view, Delily,” said the 
old man, shaking his head gravely. “We've been a-thinkin’ 
they was our goods when they wa’n’t. It’sa dretful changin’ 
world, but we hain’t seemed to have no occasion to feel it 
for so long that we’ve kind of forgot it. I wisht we’d laid 
‘up more. It looks kind o’ dark ahead. But because it’s a 
misfortin’ to us ain’t no reason why it ain’t right for Eat. 
Amos Felch to have the station.” 

“Tt ain’t right!” snapped Mis’ Delilah. “You never did 
have a mite of spunk to stan’ up for your rights, ’Lias 
Hitchin’, though you’ll argy and argy about things that 
don’t let nor hender you. If I hain’t got more right to that 


gardin, that I’ve toiled over till my bones ached, than young 
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to stan’ up for my rights! 


“ Lias, I couldn’t stan’ it, nohow, to see her | 


“It’s your everlastin’ argyin’ that folks 
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Mis’ Amos Felch has, I should like to know the reason 
wh 

ort comes real hard to you, I know, Delily,” said the old 
man, patiently, “ but you’d ought, = a had ought, to - 
be more resigned to the Lord’s will, ’ "not be so much 
like a woman. Folks can get along without gardins, but 
they’ve got to have victuals to eat.” 

ag I can’t see that I’ve got no call to be more resigned to 
goin’ without one than t’other. And I ain’t a-goin’ to be, 
neither! You can do as you're a mind to, but I’m a-goin’ 
I’m a-goin’ to keep that gardin 
for all of young Mis’ Amos Felch and her rhododemdrums ! 
You mark my words, ’Lias Hitchin’s!” and Mis’ Delilah 
disappeared into the house, with a vigorous swish of her 
skirts for emphasis. 

“ Rhododemdrums!”’ repeated ’Lias, with a kind of 
patient scorn. “ Delily never could seem to sense solum 
realities.” 

There was a petition in circulation to secure the appoint- 
ment of young Amos Felch as station-master. It was kept 
diligently in motion among the factories and away off among 
the “‘ back folks,” scarcely one of whom had ever ridden on 
the railroad. The idea that any one except ’Lias Hitch- 
ings could be station-master came with almost as great a 
shock of surprise to some people as to ’Lias and his wife. 
Many of the older people were friends of ’Lias and Mis’ 
Delilah, and, moreover, did not like to see the old order 
changing ; but most of the young people thought it appro- 
priate that the new station should have a new master; it 
seemed to insure the promise of more stirring. times to 
Darley Vale. Others discovered that they were tired of 
seeing ’Lias Hitchings stumping round on his wooden leg 
and still others, who had suffered sharp thrusts from Lias’s 
logic, liked to assist in the taking down of a man who 
thought he knew too much. Mis’ Delilah’s tortured ear 
caught mysterious whisperings, and young Mis’ Amos Felch 
carried her head proudly. 

The Chelmsboro’ express, which stopped at no way- 
station except Darley Vale and Dayton, was shrieking at 
the crossing. The long platform beside the track was piled 
with boxes from the factory, to be transported to Dayton, 
where an express messenger took them in charge. Mis’ 
Delilah took her hands out of the dish-water with a sudden 
thrill of alarm. For the first time since the great danger 
threatened them, ’Lias had been “argyin’.”” She had seen 
him afew moments before leaning over Deacon Tibbetts’s 
bars, with a newspaper in his hand, gesticulating forcibly ; 
the Deacon faced him on the other side of the bars, red- 
faced and angry. 

Mis’ Delilah rushed to the door and discovered that 
’Lias was still there and still gesticulating. 

“Tt’s the tariff ag’in! It does beat all that ’Lias can be 
so light-minded in these times !”’ she murmured, as she ran 
through the station to the track. 

She was just in time to save the boxes from being left. 
The surly conductor was on, who would never lift his 
hand, but a good-natured brakeman helped her. She was 
a little woman, and agile for her years. People stared and 
smiled from the open car windows to see her handle the 
boxes in piles which towered above her head. 

She heard the surly conductor mutter something about 
station-masters who didn’t attend to their business. She 
stepped upon the car steps to speak to him as the brake- 
man attended to the last pile of boxes. She couldn’t let 
him go away with the impression that ’Lias was negligent ; 
it wouldn’t do, now that the petition was in circulation. 

‘“‘’Lias ain’t so much to blame, because when Deacon 
Tibbetts’s gets afoul of him about the tariff he is dretful 
aggravatin’— 

She was not talking to the surly conductor, after all; it 
was some one else whom she had followed into the car. It 
was a man who turned his back to her, just as the conductor 
did, and so she had made the mistake. 

The conductor was standing on the steps of the forward 
car by this time, giving the signal for the train to start. 

“Oh, let me off! I’ve got to get off!’ cried Mis’ Delilah, 
as the jerk of the starting train threw her almost off her 
feet. ‘“ Land sakes! look there !”’ and Mis’ Delilah’s voice 
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rose to a shriek, “there’s old Amos Felch’s colt a-pawin’ 


up the station garden!” From the car window she had 
caught sight of a frightened colt, pursued by a dog, making 
deadliest havoc in the gay little plot in front of the station. 
She was trembling all over, and a man seized her lest she 
should jump off. 

“Can’t you get him to slack up for me, seein’ I’m the 
station-master’s wife?” begged Mis’ Delilah, piteously. 
“ *Twas such a little mite of a ’propriation, anyhow, and 
I tried to make it go sofur, and now there won’t be + em! 
left of them plants !” 

The man said that the conductor was behind time, now, 
so he thought it would be useless to ask him to stop the 
train, and a gruff, elderly man muttered about the time 
that had been spent waiting for those boxes, and then 
Mis’ Delilah saw that prudence required her to sit down 
and be as calm as possible; the matter of ’Lias’s negli- 
gence about the boxes must not be agitated. 

“Set right down here,” said a motherly old woman. 
* You hadn’t ought to get so worked up. It is real tryin’ 
to get carried off on the wrong train. Once when my 
daughter Lizy sent for me because the twins were teethin’—”’ 

“ Oh, it ain’t bein’ carried off!” interrupted poor dis- 
tracted Mis’ Delilah. ‘That wouldn’t be nothin’ if it 
wa’n’t for leavin’ that pesky colt a-tromplin’ down the gar- 
din. I don’t say that old Amos Felch set that dog. onto 
him a purpose; I don’t say that he did, but it’s kind of 
cur’us that it should happen so when young Amos is a 
tryin’ to get the station away from us, and she keeps 
a-tellin’ folks that my flowers are old-fashioned, and she’s 
a-goin’ to have rhododemdrums there !” | 

Mis’ Delilah poured all her woes into the sympathizing 
ears of the comfortable old lady who was going to see Lizy 
and the twins. Her thin, high-keyed voice, quivering and 
now and then breaking, was heard all over the car. There 
were some smiles, but more sympathetic glances. She 
explained that ’Lias ought to have had a pension, but 
“let ’em work him out of it, somehow, not bein’ smart to 
get his rights ;” and, further, that “ ’Lias was dretful childish 
about the tariff, and didn’t seem to have a realizin’ sense 
like some folks.” 

The surly conductor left her at Dayton—turning bib back 
upon her explanations—a limp and exhausted little woman, 
her moist cheeks stained by the dyed black ribbons of her 
hat, and her small frame still trembling. 

“I’m glad the clever conductor ’ll be on the next trip 
down ; he’ll take me down for nothin’,” she said to herself, 
tasting one drop of comfort in her cup of trouble. 

The “clever” conductor, who was boyish and rosy- 
cheeked, and had left a little old mother up among the 
wilds of Vermont, not only took her down for nothing, but 
listened to the story of her troubles. ’Lias had said that 
they’d better not talk, and hitherto Mis’ Delilah had kept 
silence, although her heart burned within her; but now that 
her tongue was loosened she could keep nothing back. 

The colt had wrought ruin among the geraniums and the 
sweet peas. Mis’ Delilah trembled anew with exaspera- 
tion. 

“ But when things get so bad as this they. must mend, ¥ 
she said to herself, with the vague expectation of all eager, 
hopeful natures. 

Alas! Mis’ Mirandy Judd, her nearest neighbor, was 
waiting for her on the platform, with a subdued face. 

“*We hoped you’d be a-comin’ down on this train,” she 
said, with an air of solemn ceremony, which instantly 
brought the idea of a funeral to Mis’ Delilah’s harassed 
mind. “ Little Abner Maples saw you carried off.” 

“There ain’t nothin’ the matter, Mis’ M’randy—nothin’ 
new ?” gasped poor Mis’ Delilah, convulsively tying and 
untying her hat-strings. ‘“ ’Lias—” 

“You see, he got consid’able het up talkin’ politics with 
the Deacon, and then somebody hollered out that the boxes 
was bein’ left, and he hurried consid’able in the hot sun, 
and the doctor says it’s only a slight stroke, and he expects 
he’ll be ’round again same ascommon. Now, Mis’ Delilah, 
you de a-goin’ to bear up ?” 

Mis’ Delilah bore up—partly, perhaps, because the blow 
was so great as to benumb her sensibilities. 
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’*Lias was conscious, and looked at her with beseeching 

eyes. 

ee The boxes was all got aboard. There wa’n’t a mite of © 
harm done, father, not a mite!’’ Mis’ Delilah said, consol- 
ingly. She remembered even then, with a pang, the rav- 
ages of the colt. But what were flower-gardens now? ‘she 
said to herself. 

Mis’ Mirandy Judd came in to sit with ’Lias when Mis’ 
Delilah was obliged to attend to the station. The surly 
conductor came off his train to speak to her the next morn- 
ing. His face wore something which would have been a 
smile if his muscles had not still remained professionally 
contracted. 

“You got a soft snap on that train yesterday! he 
remarked, with amiable familiarity, as he handed her an 
envelope. ‘ Folks took up a subscription to buy you some 
more posies !” 

Mis’ Delilah seized the plump envelope, swallowing a 
hard lump in her throat as she did so. 

Her friend, the brakeman, leaned out of the bageagetcar. 

“ They ain’t goin’ to bounce the old gent, neither, and 
don’t you forget it! They got up another petition 'b ard 
o’ that train yesterday. There’s goin’ to be a piece put i in 
the paper.” 

Mis’ Delilah’s heart glowed, and her tired old eyes filled 
with tears. ’Lias and she were not, then, to be shoved 
aside without a hand stretched out to help them. | 

The “ piece” appeared within a few days, and a pile of 
the papers was sent to Darley Vale. The “ veteran ” sta-. 
tion-master and his energetic wife were described as a 
feature of the road which all travelers would deeply regret 
to miss. Their devotion to the interests of the railroad 
and the town was warmly praised, and Mis’ Delilah’s 
*“ floral adornments ” were not forgotten. Ina postscript it 
was mentioned that, as the paper was going to press, news 
had been received of the station-master’s illness, but hopes 
were held out of his permanent recovery, and it was “ ear- 
nestly hoped that patrons of the road might long welcome . 
his genial countenance at the Darley Vale station.” __ 

Within an hour Mis’ Delilah had read the article over so 
many times to ’Lias that she “ knew it by heart.” | 

There was a reaction of feeling in Darley Vale. The 
town awoke to the fact that it ought to be proud of haying 
a “veteran” station-master who was “a feature of the 
road.” Many were brought to repentance by the report 
that ’Lias’s illness had been caused by a rumor of the 
petition. At a town meeting called for the purpose, it was 
unanimously voted that the petition should be so changed 
as merely to ask for an increase of salary for ’Lias Hitch- 
ings, “in view of his long and faithful services.”’ | 

The first day that ’Lias went out Mis’ Delilah took him 
around to the garden plot in front of the station. | 

“ Young Mis’ Amos Felch come along last night, when I 
was a-waterin’, and butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth,” 
related Mis’ Delilah, in a tone of intense satisfaction. 
‘‘She said she hoped my feelin’s hadn’t been hurt by 
hearin’ that she said my flowers was kind of old-fashioned. 
Folks was such hands to talk in Darley Vale. She never 
see anybody have such luck about always havin’ blows as I 
did. But she must say she did think them thododemdrums 
was the finishin’ touch !” | 


Rite and Sleep 
By Richard E. Burton 


Ir is no marvel that the morn is fair 
And fresh, that Nature’s mood is blithe itd 
For all the night these blessed her unaware: 
The balm of sleep, the baptism of rain. 
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‘The Home 


The Service of Love 


_ RaRELy are we separated from a friend by death that, 
added to the feeling of sorrow that we have lost that which 
this life can never replace, is not added the sense of regret 
that we did not meet the hopes and ideals that were cher- 
ished for us; that we did not make a greater effort to do 
the things that were the desire of the one whose memory 
must hereafter be only an impulse. Life is reminding us 
continually that death closes a gate between us and our 
friends, yet we live as if we had already reached the land 


“ Where no bond is ever severed, 
Partings, claspings, sob and moan, 
Midnight wakings, twilight weepings, heavy noontide, 
All were done.” 

If over the separation there rested no shadow of the 
disappointments, the hurts, the indifferences that are, per- 
haps, cruelest of all, death would be only the dropping of 
a veil. Love is such a marvelous moral chemical, and so 
develops those who hold the stimulus of true possession 
and expression, that it isa pity so often we do not learn its 
value until too late to profit by the knowledge. 

Every time the eyelids close for the last time over eyes 
that have flashed inspiration into our souls, we realize how 
far we have come short of the measure that was our friend’s 
hope. 

The most selfish of us are moved to higher effort by 
another’s faith in us. We may make the effort to realize 
those hopes only at long intervals of time, but we promise 
ourselves that we will sometime merit their faith. Sud- 
denly it is too late. The faith we defeated goes out with 
the life that our failure shadowed. What would we give 
then for one year of the time irredeemable to prove our- 
selves worthy of that which we did not prize until it was 
taken from us! : 

To lose love that we have returned in full measure is a 
grief, but love that we have treated lightly, accepted almost 
as we do air and sunshine, letting it only at times move 
us to reach after its ideal for us, when gone from us leaves a 
sting that time cannot lessen, for remorse is not expiation. 
A life shadowed by our indifference lives always in memory 
a reproach. 


The Moral Side of Good Cookery 


I. 
By Mary Hinman Abel 


A HARD-WORKING business man said to his wife one even- 
ing, “ I’ve had such a good afternoon! accomplished twice 
as much as usual, and didn’t lose my temper once; I do 
believe it was because you, and not Sarah, cooked the 
dinner.” 

This man was no epicure, but he had taken due note of 
the delicate flavor of the soup, the perfection of the broiled 
Steak, the vegetables neither dried up nor drowned in 
sauce, the dessert so daintily served. It was a very simple 
dinner, but it pleased every sense, and he had eaten more 
Slowly than usual, with a growing sense of comfort, even 
chatted awhile at the end, and waited to tell a good story. 

Now, there be those among us that think it beneath a 
woman of mind and culture to give herself to the careful 
Study of food, its choice cooking and serving; but such a 
conclusion is surely not in keeping with our present knowl- 
edge of the importance of nutrition and its relation to the 
whole bodily and mental well-being. If we take a broad 
view of the subject, there is scope in it for talent of no 
mean order; and we may truly say that if a woman 
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day after day sets before her family food that is what it 
should be as to amount and kind of nutriment, with due 
regard to the occupations, age, and health of different 
members, and sees to it that the food is varied and 
attractive in appearance; if she does this without over- 
running the right proportion of her income, or revealing 


that intense absorption in her work that makes of her a 


housekeeper and nothing else, she may give thereby a 
better proof of her real ability than can be furnished by 
the paper she reads at the history ‘club or the work she — 
does on the charity board. Indeed, no work that an 
average woman is apt to take up gives scope, if done well, 
for such a range of qualities ; for what does success often 
imply ? 

Nothing less, in our day and generation, than such a 
mastery of ways and means, such energy and vigilance, 
and such knowledge both of the raw material and the 
result for the table as belong to the true maitre d’hdted. 
That functionary in a European establishment is held 
responsible for its orderly and successful running; but he 
has had a lifelong training for his business, and is backed 
by a well-trained corps of helpers, from chef to charman. 
Our housekeeper, on the other hand, has imperfect or 
insufficient service, and her food supply is subject to such 


variations as to make her realize every day that “ eternal 


vigilance is the price” of more than one valuable thing in 
life. 

Of course there are the few whose task is easy because 
they can command a fine market or home garden or skill- | 
ful and reliable service; or a family may have such a 
sound inheritance, or live in such healthy surroundings, 
that they flourish and all goes well without such 
close supervision, and then the history club and the 
charity board may still profit by the mother’s pres- 
ence and help. But far more commonly the _ inherit- 
ance is none too robust, the occupations are more or less 


unhealthy, the markets in our housekeeper’s neighborhood 


not good, offering only wilted vegetables and stringy 
meat at extravagant prices. Better sources are not easily 
accessible, but they must be reached, or the neighboring 
marketman be in some way induced to deliver the right 


article (in many a locality a determined standing out of 


half a dozen housekeepers would bring the dealers to 
terms), and after that the kitchen processes are to be con- 
quered and taught, perhaps to one who has no such incen- 
tive to do first-class work as has the wife and mother. 

Now, supposing these difficulties met and conquered, 
and that the mother has brought, in addition, intelligent 
study of food materials and combinations to bear, to her 
great disappointment her dinners. are eaten with languid 
appetite, or quite rejected by some member of the family 
whose physical condition she is most anxious to improve. 
Does she give up in disgust, and say it is no use to try? 
Not if she is a plucky modern woman, who has caught 
something of the spirit of her time. She rises now to the 
most difficult part of her task, and no intelligence, training, 
or moral insight will here come amiss. To see to it that 
the members of her family prosper physically is one of her 
first duties to them, and she must compass it in some way, 
be the task easy or hard; and nothing less than success 
should satisfy her. If the farmer’s stock does not flourish _ 
when he rises at seven o’clock, he rises at five, and he 
studies the food, the water, the care, every condition, till 
the mischief is discovered. 

Now, the appetite is a test, a pointer, as regards the 
general physical condition that is of great value. In the 
speech of an old-fashioned farmer, “‘ When a cow is off her 
feed, there is something wrong,” and the sensible mother 
knows that it is apt to be quite as true of the human 
beings under her charge, for healthy organisms require 
food and enjoy it. 

Are the children sleeping in impure air, that they come 
down pale, listless, and without appetite to breakfast? Is 
something wrong with the drainage of the house? Is there 
too hard pressure at school, bringing feverish worry? And 
so she goes searching for the many causes that may stunt 
the growing organism—for children are quickest to show 
the effects of unhygienic conditions. With the adult mem- 
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bers of her family.perhaps still more discernment will be 
necessary to find why her good soups and stews and roasts 
are not eaten with the relish that they should be. The 
appetite must not be spoiled by “nips” of spirits or by 
strong cigars before meals; the business cares of the day 
must be left outside the door, and not brought to wrinkle 
the brow and spoil the digestion at dinner. And what of 
these anemic daughters, seen too often in our homes, pale, 
without energy, and more occupied with their little healths 
and feelings than with any strong interest or work ? 

If the mother’s home hygiene and good sense cannot 
strike the difficulty in these various cases, or if she suspects 
there may be grave beginnings of disease, it is she who 
must know when to call the physician to her aid, and prefer- 
ably one that is not unskilled in matters of diet and nutri- 
tion, and one who is brave enough to tell plain truths. 

Of what use is all this machinery of modern progress if 
health and vigor are to fail us ? and who indeed, if not the 
mother, is to constitute this vigilance committee for the 
home? And, we must repeat, she could not have a better 
test and pointer than the daily appetite for proper food. 

If any of us need the spur of duty to keep us up to the 
mark, here it is plainly enough shown; the duty of the 
_ Stoker to the fire-engine is not more evident. If he fails 
in his work, the train will not run on schedule time ; and 
just as surely the little children that go out from your doors 
for a half-day’s absence on an improper and hurried break- 
fast will neither study well nor grow well. The husband 
and father, too, who goes out to do his part in the world 
must do it on the physical basis that the home food affords 
him, and it surely ought not to require much argument to 
prove that the preparation of that food is a more important 
matter than the creams and cake to be served at the party 
to-morrow, or the portitre curtain that mamma is knitting, 
or Mary’s new dress, or a dozen other things that may claim 
the main thought and time of the household manager on a 
certain day, and, trifles though they are comparatively, 
sweep her away from what should never cease to be her 
main care. 


A New Neighborhood Guild 


By the Dreamer 


THE thought of the discomfort and loneliness of a house 
practically closed for the summer, except one or two sleep- 
ing-rooms, mars the pleasure of every loving wife and 
mother who is compelled to go away from home for the 
benefit of her own or her young children’s health, and 
leave a husband or sons at home. 

Last year a woman, very popular among her neighbors, 
said to some of them one evening]: “‘I do not believe I will 
go and leave Tom home alone this year.” 

* But the baby?” broke in the chorus. “You cannot 
keep her in the city all summer; everybody says it’s going 
to be very warm.’ 

A distressed look passed over the mother’s face as she 
said: “I am trying to make up my mind to find a place not 
far from the city where I can run down and send her with 
the nurse. Tom and I could go down every Saturday, and 
I could stay until Monday afternoon.” 
as she finished. 

“Nonsense! You never will do it in the world. You 
have never left the baby for a night yet, and this is her sec- 
ond summer.” 

The mother made no pretense at hiding either her fears 
or her tears. The subject was dropped, and as the twilight 
deepened one of the neighbors went to the piano and 
quieted the group by playing a Chopin nocturne. That 
night the mother of the baby was so quiet that Father Tom 
was troubled, but wisely asked no questions. 

The next morning, early, the mother called at the five 
houses in the block where her morning calls were welcome 
because they were not parlor calls, and over mending- 
basket and cradle the mother unfolded her plan. The 
afternoon found her in close conference with the colored 
woman who did the fine washing, and her husband, Fred. 
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Every worried line was gone from her face when Tom came 
home, and he under his mustache muttered, “It was one 
of those tormenting girls !” 

That night the bell rang before they left the table, and 
Tom noticed that Mrs. Tom seemed anxious to leave at 
once. Very politely he fell in with her wish, but was  sur- 
prised when, before he reached the second ‘floor, another 
neighbor rang and went into the parlor as if she was 
expected. This was repeated three times, and then 
there was the rumble of earnest conversation. Six sur- 
prised husbands stared at six very convinced and convinc- 
ing wives that night, none more surprised or more ready to 
accept the plan than Tom. 

“You see, dear, I could not leave you as I did last oh 
again, and yet I could not let the baby go away without 
me. Why, I shall never forget how this house looked when 
I came down to put Mary to work. Dust, dirt, and dis- 
order, and everything covered with sheets that could be 
covered, until it looked as if the house were peopled with 
ghosts who had been out in a dust-storm. N o, dear, I will 
not leave you that way again !” 

Mrs. Tom carried the day, of course. For tae next wetk 
she was busy putting the house in summer order. Cushions 
were covered with linen covers, and so was the upholstered 
furniture ; rugs and curtains were packed in camphor, and 
the bedrooms looked every one as if intended for a man’s 
use. 

-“ You see, Tom, I know how you hate things about, and 
I suppose all men are alike.” 

“T hope not,” said Tom, dolefully. 

“No, indeed, ‘they are not; there. never was another 
Tom.” 

‘“‘Ts it as bad as that?’ and Tom was the picture of dis 
tress. 

“Oh, you silly thing!” and Mrs. Tom was nearly lost to 
sight. 

“The next day five favorite chairs were delivered and 
distributed through Mrs. Tom’s parlors, and five wives 
hung each her husband’s clothes in the closets in Mr. 
Tom’s house. Yes, Mr. Tom’s house would be a private 
club-house for the summer. Fred, the husband of the 
laundress, was put in charge of the house. Each man 
paid him $8 per week for his table expenses, and $2 
per week for wages. The six husbands voted at the end 
of the summer that they had never been so comfortable, and 
never so well, 

‘What condition did you find your house in?” was 
asked Mrs. Tom. 

“Why, it was perfectly clean and in order. Fred hinele 
when we were coming, and he had the keys of all the 
houses, and he and Mary put a room in order for each of 
my boarders in his own house, and he and Mary worked 
with me until every curtain was hung and every vase in 
place. It was not half the trouble to put the house in 
order that it was last year, for it had been kept clean all 
summer. We have learned how to make home com- 
fortable for our husbands, and that i is the least we can do 
when they work so hard for us.”’ And even the pees 
skeptic smiled sympathetically at Mrs. Tom. 


Summer Life 


It is a wonder, in a climate where the heat of the tropics 
prevails for weeks and sometimes months, that our houses 
are not adapted to this phase of our latitude. Our houses 
are built as if cold winds and storms were the normal 
weather condition of our climate. Instead of this, there 
are months when we could live out-of-doors if only our 


architects, in building our houses, recognized this fact. In 


country houses to-day the possibilities and pleasures of 
outdoor life are recognized and provided for, but in our 
city houses, where most of the population spend the 
entire year—and that part of the population who stand in 
greatest need of outdoor life—no provision is made to 
enjoy outdoor life at home. The women living in tene- 


ment-houses can live on the street, and will be found 
during the evening in groups with their euldren about 
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them; but there are women who are compelled to live in the 
city who could not accept this freedom. We talk of the 
lack of space for yards and breathing-places, but we do not 
make use of what we have—the roofs of our houses, and 
the roofs of extensions. These might, with very little out- 
lay, be made breathing-places for the family. Even the 
tenement-houses are built so that the roofs can be used 


on summer evenings by the inmates; slatted gratings to- 


protect the tin roof, and a railing around the edge, make it 
available; but the houses for the better-paid people, the 
great middle class, are built for winter only, and so the 
pleasure and health of the family are sacrificed to the short- 
sightedness of architects. 

Coming down a street where the average rental would be 
$1,500 a year, the writer’s attention was attracted by the 
soft, pleasant light of a Chinese lantern that swung from a 
roof projecting over a second-story window of a corner 
house. It was then discovered that the roof of the exten- 
sion had been converted into a summer parlor. The first, or 
parlor, floor extended about five to seven feet beyond the 
floors above. <A substantial railing inclosed the roof of 
this extension, while above it, the entire width of the house, 
was a gay striped awning, which it was evident was 
arranged to be raised or lowered or removed at will. 
Between the windows, hanging on the brick walls of the 
house, were Japanese banners. A lamp shaded by a Jap- 
anese screen stood onatable. About six Japanese lanterns 
hung from bamboo poles that were fitted in sockets or holes 
made in the brick walls. <A large folding Japanese screen 


was to be seen, and three or four flourishing palms stood on. 


the railing or on stands placed at the corners. Imagination 
depicted the bamboo lounge with tempting pillows, the 
comfortable chairs, the convenient desk, the bamboo hang- 
ing screens that gave all the privacy of brick walls when 
lowered. It seems to contradict the native intelligence of 
the American that he has not yet learned to adapt his 
house to his climate. There is hope—now that use and fash- 
ion have recognized the varying temperature, and the gordon 


sash, the cheviot or flannel shirt for men, and the linen | 


waists and blazers for women, make comfort possible—when 
we seem to live in the torrid zone, that our houses may be 
built adjusted to our climate. We shall soon see the sum- 
mer parlor on roofs made the abiding-place of the family 
not able or not willing to leave home for three months of 
each year. 


A Page from the Midsummer Sky 
By Estelle M. Hart | 


THOSE of us who studied the star-pictures spread out on 
the wonderful page of the midwinter sky will remember that 
among them all Orion shone out the most splendid ; and 
now that half a year has gone, we find his place taken by 
his old enemy, the Scorpion. 

At about nine o’clock on some clear evening in the 
early part of July, if you will find a place where you can 
get a good view of the southern heavens, you will see this 
beautiful constellation a little east of the meridian sweep- 
ing in a splendid curve toward the southeast. Antares, a 
reddish star of the first magnitude, is in the heart of 
Scorpio. A little to the northwest of Antares are three 
Stars forming a slight curve. From this curve are several 
faint stars converging in a point at Antares and mak- 
ing a figure resembling a kite. The tail of the kite is 
marked by ten stars curving south: and then east, then 
turning toward the north, forming at the end a curve like 
the bottom of the letter S, with two faint stars near together 
at the end. This is the most striking in appearance of 
the constellations of the summer months. This was the 
Scorpion, you will remember, which sprang out of the 
earth and stung Orion so that he died. This was his pun- 
ishment because he had boasted that there was no animal 
on the earth which he could not conquer. The ancients 
honored Scorpio by placing him among the stars, but in 
Such a place that he and Orion should never appear in the 
same hemisphere at the same time. 

Sagittarius, the Archer, shines now in the southeast. 
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He can be distinguished by a bow curving toward Scorpio 
and bya figure resembling a little dipper, which is just 
east of the stars forming the bow. The dipper appears to be 
nearly bottom upwards. It is formed of four stars in the 
bowl and one in the handle toward the west. It has 
sometimes been called the Milk Dipper, because it is partly 
in the Milky Way. The Greeks said that the Archer was 
the centaur Chiron, who took the form of a horse in order 
to get away from his jealous wife, Rhea. Wounded by an 
arrow of Hercules, he begged Jupiter to take away his life 
that he might escape his dreadful pains, and, in granting 
this request, Jupiter placed him among the stars. 

Turning away now from these warlike figures of the 
southern sky, let us look at a beautiful little picture shin- 
ing almost over our heads. This is the Northern Crown, 
easily distinguished by its six principal stars, forming a 
somewhat circular figure resembling a wreath or crown. 
There was once a beautiful maiden, so it is said, named 
Ariadne, who enabled her lover, Theseus, when he 
was confined in the famous labyrinth of Crete, to extri- 
cate himself by means of a silken thread which she 
had placed for him. After their marriage, however, in 
spite of the great favor which she had done him, Theseus 
was most unkind to her, and finally deserted her. In her 
grief some say that she took her own life, but Plutarch tells 
of her living many years afterward and marrying Bacchus, 
who was most kind to her, and gave her a crown of stars, 
which, after her death, was placed in heaven in her honor... 
It is evident that this must be the true ending of the story, 
for there shines the Crown to prove it. 

Now let us look over in the northeast, and we shall see 
the beautiful star Vega, in Lyra the Harp. The star itself 
is frequently called Lyra, for the constellation. This is the 
famous harp which Apollo or Mercury gave to Orpheus, 
that wonderful musician at whose playing the rivers stopped 
their running to listen, and even the wild beasts forgot 
their wildness at the magic of his strains. When the beau- 
tiful wife of Orpheus, Eurydice, died and went to dwell in 
the dark regions of the lower world, Orpheus with his lyre 
gained admission to those dread abodes, and so charmed 


Pluto, the king of the infernal regions, with his wonderful 


music that he consented to restore Eurydice to Orpheus, 
provided that he would not look back until he reached the 
extreme limit of their dark domains. But, alas! Orpheus 


could not resist the temptation of taking one backward 


look at the loved Eurydice, following him, and she vanished 
from his sight forever, just as he came to the threshold of 
the fair world above. After the death of Orpheus his 
famous lyre found a place among the stars. 

What is this beautiful band of light which we see beyond 
Lyra stretching across the sky from northeast to south- 
west? We mortals call it the Milky Way, but it is the road 
to the palace of heaven, over which passed the gods when 
Jupiter summoned them to council. “Along this road 
stand the palaces of the gods, while the common people of 
the skies stand apart on either side.” Milton refers to the 
Milky Way as : 

A broad and ample road whose dust is stars. 


Directly east of Vega is Cygnus, the Swan, with wide- 
spread wings flying down the Milky Way toward the south- 
west. The principal stars of this constellation are so 


arranged as to form a large cross, called the Northern 


Cross, the upright piece extending from northeast to south- 
west, and the crosspiece from northwest to southeast. 
The crosspiece marks the outstretched wings of the Swan, 
and the other stars its body and long neck, the star at the 
foot of the cross being in its beak. There is a story that 
Orpheus was changed at his death into the Swan, and 
placed near his harp in heaven; but Ovid (and he is pretty 
good authority on such matters) tells us that the Swan was 
Cygnus, a relative of that unlucky Phaeton, who, after hav- 
ing set the world on fire, was killed by one of Jupiter’s 
thunderbolts. Cygnus, in his grief, left the world to sing 
a mournful song in the lonely forests, but Heaven heard his 
song and changed him into the “ silvery swan ” which should 
sing aloft in the air. 

There is one more picture which we will study in this 
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midsummer sky. It is that of Aquila, the Eagle, in which 
shines Altair, a star of the first magnitude. It is southeast 
of Vega, and may be recognized by its being the brightest 
and middle one of three stars lying quite near together in 
a line extending northwest and southeast. 

The eagle, the “‘ sovereign of birds,” is supposed to have 
rendered many valuable services to the great King of 
Heaven. Once the eagle brought nectar to Jupiter when 
he was concealed in a cave in Crete to avoid the anger of 
Saturn, his father. An eagle also bore thunderbolts in his 
claws as weapons for Jupiter in his war with the giants. 
It may have been for these services that the bird was placed 
among the stars; or, it is said by some, Aquila was 


the eagle into which Jupiter was transformed when he. 


carried away Ganymede to be a cup-bearer tq the gods. 
However it may be, the kingly bird shines in beauty in 
the eastern heavens, and Altair is among the brightest 
stars of our summer sky. 


Two Parties 


I waS sitting on the deck of a boat recently, watching the 
people coming on board. Just before it was time for the 
boat to leave there appeared on the dock a party of young 
people—six young girls and five young men. ‘They were 
evidently in the gayest spirits, but not a voice, either in 
speech or laughter, was raised above the conversational 
tone. The girls wore dark wool skirts and cloth jackets, 
with shirt-waists of linen or silk to match the skirts, and 
tennis or mountain caps of dark cloth; two wore straw 
sailors. Each one of the party carried a paper box, a 
small basket, or a bundle, and some of the girls carried 
traveling shawls. It was a delight to watch them. They 
came up on deck ; the gentlemen secured seats enough for 
the party together; the bundles had all been left in the 
baggage-room, and their hands were free. The wind blew 
very fresh as we swung into the river, and each girl pro- 
duced from the pocket of her jacket a veil, which she tied 
securely over her hat and hair, and ceased to give herself 
any more concern about her attire. 

Not far from these were three young girls and two young 
men. This party had secured the five rocking-chairs that 
were on the deck, and they rocked and laughed and talked 
as if the progress the boat made depended largely on their 
effort and noise. The young girls wore their best dresses, 
evidently ; the broad-brimmed hats needed constant atten- 
tion, and the damp wind took the curl out of each bang. 
The girls were prevented by their clothes, and the con- 
sciousness of the disarray of their toilets, from self-forget- 
fulness for one minute. 

When the boat reaches her destination, she remains at 
the dock for about three-quarters of an hour to discharge 
freight and coal up. This gives opportunity for a walk 
through one of the oldest and quaintest villages of Long 
Island, and past the former home of one of America’s best- 
loved poets, one of the most beautiful houses on Long 
Island. When the boat reached the dock, the larger party 
were ready to step ashore. They swung up the dock and 
down the road like well-trained athletes. The other party 
lost half the time trying to decide whether they should or 
should not go. At last they started. One girl walked as 
if she were on a pavement of eggs and afraid of breaking 
them. The moment you saw her you knew her shoes were 
too small. All the girls struggled with trailing skirts, with 
hats in danger of being blown off, and with hair that was 
neither tidily nor becomingly arranged. Both parties 
returned to the boat together: one party trim, giving 
every evidence of health, freedom, and enjoyment; the 
other struggling with the self-imposed burden of clothes 
unsuitable to the place or purpose. When the larger party 
came on deck, they selected a corner by the wheelhouse, 
and, after arranging the girls comfortably, the young men 
disappeared, and returned with the boxes and baskets with 
which the party were laden when they first appeared. 
From them a dainty lunch was taken, and eaten with 
evident enjoyment. The lunchless party made comments 
about carrying baskets and boxes, and how they would 
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go hungry before they would do it; and in a short 
time were eating thick sandwiches made of baker’s bread, 
and finished with sponge-cake that had evidently orna- 
mented the lunch-counter on the boat for some time. 

One of these parties represented the best type of Ameri- 
can ; the other represented the type that causes one to blush 
for the lack of education and social training that stamps 
that particular class. 

These were all young people, old enough to select theit 
own clothes, and to have acquired the manners that would 
cling to them through life, unless they made constant, pery 
sistent effort to change them. ' 


Your Choice 


AN author whose name stands high on the roll of fame 
says: “ A child brought up in a house where ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,’ Pope’s ‘ Homer,’ the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
‘Don Quixote,’ ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Shakespeare, Burns, 
and Scott were upon the shelves, has within his reach 
enough to make him a man of taste and a lover of goo 
books all the days of his life.” I sometimes think that ou 
boys and girls make the serious mistake of not helping theit 
parents in the efforts they make to give them a good edu: 
cation. It is impossible not to acquire something from 
every book read. If good is not acquired, evil is. Taste 
is affected, language is affected, one’s standards of life are 
largely what the literature we choose makes them. As 
write, a glance at one of my bookcases shows almost oné 
entire shelf filled by a series of books issued by one pub- 
lishing house. The series contains several of Walter 
Scott’s novels, Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare,” Kings- 
ley’s “Greek Heroes,” Irving’s ‘ Sketch-Book,”’ Church’s 
“Stories of the Old World,” Asop’s “ Fables, Swiss 
Family Robinson,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” Plutarch’s “Lives,” 
Kingsley’s ‘ Water-Babies, ” Grimm’s “ Fairy Tales.” N ot 
one of these books cost over fifty cents, and many of them | 
only thirty-five. The type and binding are good. | 

There are comparatively few boys and girls who could 
not buy, out of their pocket money, at least six of these 


books in a year. The boy or girl who iS introduced t 
Shakespeare through Charles Lamb’s “ Tales from Shake 
speare ” has a key that will unlock a storehouse of literar 
treasures. The American children ought to be the beet 
educated children in the worftl, so much is done for them 
in and out of the home; but the result would be far better 
if the boys and girls would voluntarily reach out and gras; 
the opportunities given; they too frequently wait to be 
shoved forward instead of stepping forward to take the 
advantages offered ; and nowhere are the chances so great as, 
or the results more important on individual character than, 
in the choice of reading matter selected outside of school- 
books. | 

No boy or girl is a lump of clay to be molded into form 
by parents and teachers. Each one is an individual that 
is helping or hindering the efforts made to form a perfect, 
symmetrical man or woman; and the books we read that 
make the strongest impression are what we choose, ey 
what we are forced to read. 


The Little Bird with he Wish 
IL. 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


AT the same moment — rode up on the horse he had 
so long coveted. 

“It is mine,” he as he dismounted. 

“How much did it cost?” said John, angrily. | 

“ Only seven hundred guineas.’ | 

“Much good it will do you,” answered his brother, ant 
as he spoke the horse trotted leisurely off and disappeared. 

By this time a complete change had taken place in their 
surroundings, and their miserable cottage stood before them, 
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with the grounds and everything as it had been before the 
money came to John. 

His mother and Elsa stood shaking with fear. 

‘“ Fear nothing ; we did not mind the advice of the bird, 
that is all. However, I am as well satisfied. A life of idle- 
ness does not agree with me.” | 

Paul, however, growled unceasingly. “If you had not 
thrown your money away on something useless, we might 
still be rich.” 

“If it pleased Elsa, I am pleased. 
strong arms, and am not afraid of work.” 
eyes glistened. 

“You have spoken well, my son,” said the Burgomaster. 
“ Never fear but that luck will be with you still. If I can 
be of any service to you or to your mother, you have but to 
ask me.’ 

Paul walked away with a \ cynical laugh, and John explained 
- to the Burgomaster and Elsa the cause both of their riches 
and their return to poverty. 

“T would rather earn my money and keep it,” said he; 
“and I mean to do so.” 

As for his mother, she was well pleased at the turn 
affairs had taken, and when Elsa and her father had driven 
_ off, she kissed John and said, “I do not mind the loss. 
We are simple folk, and simple ways are best.” When 
Paul returned, he said he had a mind above being a clod- 


I have a pair of 
At this Elsa's 


hopper, and he was going to find the bird and get some 


more money. 
A few nights later the bird came again and sang: 
Jug, jug, jug, jooroo, jooroo, 
Pluck a feather from my tail, 
It will help you without fail, 
Jug, jug, jug— 


Before he could finish Paul had grabbed him and pulled 


out two feathers. 3 
Then he awoke John, and, holding the feathers up, a 
fountain of silver flowed for a minute, pouring thalers on 
the ground. 
Pshaw! I wanted gold,” said Paul. 
One feather for gold, 
For silver two, 
Jug, jug, jug, jooroo, jooroo, 
_ And feathers three for brass. 
Jug, jug, jug, jooroo, 
sang the bird mockingly, and then flew away, singing: 
Spend no more than this, I pray, 
Seven hundred in a day. : 
Jug, jug, jug, jooroo. 
“Tf you hadn’t been so greedy you would have fared 
better,” said John. 
“¢ Shut up,” snapped his brother. 
The next day Paul ordered a new house to be built, and 


as he had learned by — he paid for it at the rate of 


five hundred thalers a day 

There was nothing to do but live in it, as the old hut was 
gone, but John and his mother were not too well pleased, 
and scarcely ever spent anything, nor did his mother go 
_ anywhere or receive anybody, but worked every day in the 
garden at the back of the house, wearing the plainest of 
clothes. 

John, who had fallen in love with Elsa, spent most of his 
spare time walking in the fields with her. — 

Paul passed his time drinking and gaming. His evil 
ways much distressed his mother, who was, however, 
powerless to restrain him. 

One night he came home late, and the next morning 
stayed in the house, complaining of feeling ill. 

John that morning decided to come to the point with 
Elsa, so he went down to her father’s house. He found 
her watering the flowers in her garden. 
sented to a walk, for she had grown to have a great regard 
forhim. They started out, and after they had gone some 
distance, feeling thirsty, they stopped in at a farm-house 
to buy some milk. 

“I guess I am safe in buying it,” laughed John, “ for 
Paul is in bed to-day, and could not spend his money if he 
would.” 
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She readily con- 
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Now, in this he was mistaken, for one of Paul’s cronies 
was at that moment in his bedroom playing a game of 
chance with him. 

When they had drunk the milk, John said, “ How much 
do I owe you ?” 

“Three farthings,” answered the maid. 

- John laid down three farthings, and in an instant he 
had lost his fine clothing, and was clad in the plain and 
— clothes that had been his best when they lived in the 

ut 

Turning to Elsa, he said, “ You know what has happened. 
Will you marry me, poor as I am?” 

“Yes, John,” said Elsa. 

“Then,” said he, “I must tell you that I am glad to be 
rid of the bewitched money. I have prospered on my 
farm, and have laid by some money, and last week I was 
appointed Gardener Royal to the King, so you and my 
mother will still want for nothing, and, what’s better, can 
spend as you please. I have seen your father, and he has 
given his consent to our marriage.” 

In the course of a few days they were married. John 


fitted up the old hut comfortably, and there his mother 


spent the rest of her life, contented and happy. As for 
Paul, he borrowed a hundred thalers which John had saved 
from his earnings, left home, and was never heard of again. 
Whether he gambled away all his money or drank himself 
to death I do not know. 

John and Elsa lived in a rustic house in the King’s 
Gardens, and were as happy as it is given to mortals to be. 
The night they moved into their new home the little bird 


came and sang: 


Jug, jug, jug, jooroo, jooroo, 

May this be your lot in life, 

To be content with home and wife, 
Jug, jug, jug, jooroo. 


| 
The Beginning and End of the Summer 


“Nina, dear, mamma wants you to stay here and watch 
Mabel while she is sleeping; if she should sit up in the 
hammock, she might fall out.”” Nina’s mamma waited until 
Nina got up from the bench on the lawn, where she had 
been reading, and then turned into the house. Nina 
moved slowly, for she was annoyed to have to leave the 
lawn, and she knew that Jack and Nettie were right on 
the edge of the woods, and had listened when her mother 
called her. 

‘Dear me! it must be lovely not to have any baby to 
I never get interested in a book, that Mabel 
does not have to be looked after.” Nina certainly would not 
have attracted any baby of good taste who saw her with 
that frown. 

It was a summer boarding-house in the Catskills. Not 
far from the house was a lovely brook that tumbled over 
the stones as if it thoroughly enjoyed keeping the grass 
green along its borders; and it had a delightful habit of 
pushing itself hard against the banks and making the most 
attractive pools i in which the birds bathed and drank in 
perfect quiet. 

Nettie and Jack had been at this beautiful house for 
four weeks, and felt like old residents; every turn and pool 
in the brook, from the house to the woods one way, and 
the river the other, they knew. They had named every 
chicken, and been allowed to hunt for eggs, and had 
become so well acquainted that they ventured into the 
same field with the cows. Jack would have scorned the 
idea that he was afraid ; he said he did not go any nearer 
on Nettie’s account ; Nettie never pretended that she was 
not afraid. They had been in this lovely spot four weeks, 
and felt almost as if they owned everything about it. The 
night before, the stage had stopped, and Nettie and Jack, 
whose mother and father were in Europe, saw a boy about 
Jack’s age, and a girl younger than Nettie, and a lovely 
baby, with their mothers and trunks, get out of the stage. 

One of the mothers was sick, and was helped into the 
house. As the boy and girl had sat on the same seat, Jack 
and Nettie thought they were brother and sister, and were 
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very much surprised when the little boy came into the dining- 
room alone, and sat at the end of the table. Afterward 
they learned that they had only met on the stage that day, 
and that after they entered the house they felt like strangers. 


The boy left the table and sat alone on the piazza for a 


little time watching the sunset, and then went upstairs. 
Nina sat on the steps close to her mother. Jack and Net- 
tie watched them from the barn. 

“T don’t care; I’m not going to show them the nests 
where the hens lay,” muttered Jack. 

Nettie did not speak, but she did not look any more 
friendly than Jack. 

The next morning Jack and Nettie were in the woods 
when Nina’s mother called her; the new boy sat reading 
to his mother. Now, I want to tell you what each of these 
children was thinking. What Nina thought we know. 
She wished she did not have to take care of Mabel so 
much. Nettie, who saw Nina frown, said to Jack, “I wish 
that was our baby. How I would love to take care of it!” 
Jack nodded assent, and as he looked at the boy reading 
to his mother, he thought : 

“T tell you he’s a lucky boy to have his mother to read to.” 

The boy thought : 

“Tt must be nice to run about all day. 
was well.” 

Later, when they knew each other, they told how they 
felt, and what they thought. They had all been hunting 
eggs in the barn, and were down on the edge of the 
brook, where they had brought the baby, Mabel, in her 
carriage. She was just as happy with one as with the 
other, and Nina concluded that a baby who was so very 
attractive must be a very lovable baby, and grew prouder 
of her every day. 

After each had told how they felt that morning after 
Nina and Tom and the baby came, Jack said: “ Well, 
I promised your mother to finish that story this morning, 
Tom. You and Nettie better look for that blue-jay’s nest 
we started to find yesterday. Come, Nina, I’ll push the 
carriage for you; the baby is almost asleep. We’ll put her 
under the trees, and you can listen to the story.” 

When the fairy passed over the mountains turning the 
green leaves all yellow and scarlet, four sorrowful chil- 
dren got into a stage one morning to return to the city. 
The only bright spot they saw in the future was the possi- 
bility of spending the next summer together. 


From the Day’s Mail 


To the Editor of the Home Department of The Christian Union : 

May I utter a word of protest to a bit of the advice to young 
authors given in The Christian Union of June 11? 

They are therein told to “harden their hearts towards their 
literary children,” “consider them as bricks,” “ ‘mud pies’ of 
womanhood ”—in a word, to stifle their joy in the production, in 
order to avoid their grief in its possible fate. 

But would not this be a parallel case, however far removed, 
with that of a mother who, finding her child about to die, hardens 
her heart against him, tries to subdue her affection for him, in or- 
der that she may suffer less from his loss? Would it not be no- 
- bler to continue to love him with her whole heart, and then, when 
the loss comes, bear it heroically? And if the young writer is to 
believe that her literary production is, after all, so cheap, what is 
to hinder this idea of the “mud pies” from presenting itself inop- 
portunely at the moment of writing? Such avision could hardly 
fail of dampening her enthusiasm and lessening her ardor. We 
should say, rather, let her put her whole soul into it, let her think 
of it as the abiding form of some divine idea reflected from her 
own brain; and if her brain is in such harmony and clearness as 
truly to reflect, whatever the subject-matter, whatever the execu- 


I wish mother 


tion, so long as it is her conscientious best, she cannot scorn, but | 


love it. Then let her not shrink from sending this child of hers 
out into the world, nor from learning the reception it may meet. 
And if it is greeted coldly, or ignored, let her not therefore disre- 
spect its high origin, but, loving and believing in it as before, rise 
above the grief of its failure without seeking to escape it. 


A prominent Brooklyn physician has written a pamphlet, with 
drawings illustrating the evil effects of tight-lacing both med- 
ically and artistically, that should be read by every mother, and 
put in the hands of every girl when she reaches the proper age. 
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Sunday Afvernoon 


Doctrinal Conditions of Church 
Membership’ 


By the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 


SHOULD those who desire to become members of Christ’s 
visible Church, and so testify to their devotion to him and 
the ends which he sought to realize, be required to assent 
to statements of doctrine of any form whatever, and, if so, 
what form? This paper has nothing to do with the doc- 
trinal formule presented for acceptance to ministers or to 
those called to positions of administration. The first step 
toward an intelligible answer to the inquiry is to learn what 
is the existing usage concerning admission of members to 
local churches. To obtain this information two courses 
were open: one, to take the utterances of recognized rep- 
resentatives of the churches; and the other, to make 
investigation among the churches. Both methods have 
been adopted, with the following results. | 

In Great Britain and the world no higher sintherity is 
recognized concerning Congregational usage than the 
honored and accomplished President of this Council. He 
may be taken as a competent witness concerning English 
Congregationalism. In his manual he says: “Nor is it 
consistent with Congregational principles for a particular 
church to draw up a creed, and require its acceptance by 
candidates for membership. A Christian church is not a 
private society whose regulations can be modified by its 
members at their pleasure, but a society founded by Christ _ 
himself, and intended by him to be the home of all Chris- 
tians. Nothing, therefore, should be required of an appli- 
cant for membership but personal faith in Christ ; ; this 
may exist, and there may be decisive evidence of its 
existence, in persons who have no clear intellectual appre-_ 
hension of many of the great truths of the Christian Gospel. 
It may exist, and there may be decisive evidence of its 
existence, in persons by whom some of these truths are 
rejected. Men come into the Church, not because they 
have already mastered the contents of the Christian revela- 
tion, but to be taught them.” (186.) He says that doubt- 
less many have been kept out of the Church on the ground 
of their religious opinions. ‘“ But in England the hr 


gational tradition has been sufficiently strong, even wher 
Congregational principles have not been clearly under 
stood, to prevent Congregational churches from drawing 
up a formal creed, and enforcing its acceptance as a con 
dition of communion. When such a creed has been onc 
adopted and enforced, . the church is no longer unde 
the immediate control of the living Christ. Its freedom 
and its independence are lost. It is governed, not indeed 


the dead.” (187.) “It is not by enforcing a theological 
test as a condition of communion that a church can 
protect itself from heresy. Its only protection is the 
presence of Christ and the illumination of the Holy Ghost. 1 
188.) 
In order that there might be no doubt concerning the 
usage in England, letters were addressed to a number of 
representative ministers asking the following questions: 
‘Does your church make acceptance of Articles of Faith a 
condition of church membership?” “If you do not condi- 
tion church membership on the acceptance of certain doc- 
trines, what are your requirements ?” | 
Robert F. Horton, Joseph Parker, A. Goodrich, Henry 
Allon, Samuel Pearson, Robert W. Dale, and Charles A 
Berry responded, all saying that their churches make nc 
doctrinal test of membership. These seven eminent anc 
honored pastors are fairly representative of Great Britain, 
The right of a church to require the assent of those uniting 
with it to a formula of doctrine is not recognized among 
English Congregationalists. 
In the United States usage is largely different. Dr. 
Dexter says: “The public admission of members who 


1 Delivered at International Congregational Council, London, July 15, 1891. 
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have been received by vote usually takes place just before 
the communion service, when the new members give their 
public assent to Articles of Faith and Covenant, as they 
are read by the pastor. . The signature of every new 
member to the Articles of F aith and Covenant i in the book 
kept for that purpose should follow at the first convenient 
moment.”’? 

That this passage does not exactly voice the sentiment 
in the United States at present will be evident when the 
following summary of the usage of evangelical churches 
concerning doctrinal tests for the admission of church 
members is read: 


The Presbyterian Church of the United States requires 


acceptance of such conditions of its ministers and officers, 
but not of its members. 

The Baptist churches of the world receive members who 
give credible evidence of having experienced the new birth. 

The Episcopal Church confirms those who are willing to 
submit to its canons, and who assent to the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

The Methodist Church receives-members on credible 
evidence of a change of heart. 

The Congregational churches of England make no doc- 
trinal test, but assume that those whom they have reason to 
believe are honest will not seek church membership unless 
they are Christians. 

-A majority of the Congregational churches in the United 
States require assent to doctrinal symbols from those wish- 
ing to enter their membership. The reason for the usage 
in the American churches is not difficult to find. The cus- 
tom appeared soon after the beginning of the present 
century, about the time of the Unitarian controversy. 


Originally no doctrinal tests were required in New England. 


The most authoritative witness on this point is Cotton 
Mather, and he says: “The churches of New England 
make only vital piety the terms of communion; and they 
all with delight see godly Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Antipedo-Baptists, and Lutherans, a/7 mem- 


bers of the same churches, and all sitting together without - 


offense at the same holy table.” : 

Again: “ To the relation of [the candidate’s] own relig- 
ious experience is added either a confession of faith of his 
own composing or a briefer intimation of what publicly 
received confession he chooses to adhere to.” 

Again: “It is the design of these churches to make the 
terms of communion run as parallel as may be with the 
terms of salvation. <A charitable consideration of nothing 
but true piety in admitting to evangelical privileges is a 
glory which the churches of New England would claim 
to.” 

The first church that I have found to require public 
assent to its Articles of Faith was that in Fitchburg, Mass., 
in 1808, and even concerning that the pastor, Dr. Wor- 
cester, wrote: “It was never designed to exclude any from 
our communion who appear to be made really subjects of 
experimental religion.”’ (Life of Samuel Worcester, p. 279.) 

Park Street Church, Boston, was organized in 1809, with 
a strict creed to which subscription was required of all who 
desired to enter itsmembership. In the years immediately 
following nearly all the churches which did not become 
Unitarian raised doctrinal fortifications around their doors, 
which it was fondly believed would be sufficiently strong to 
resist all invasions of heresy. : 

We have now learned the following facts: From Apos- 
tolic times there have been confessional symbols express- 
ing faith in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but doc- 
trinal conditions of admission to the churches are an 
innovation, having been introduced in the early years 
of the present century. They are a result of what is 
known as the Unitarian Controversy. In a strong and 
terse passage on this subject, Dr. Calkins (‘ Andover 
Review,” March, 1890, p. 251) says:. “ After their vine- 
yard was plundered and trampled they put up the bars. 
And they put up the wrong bars! There are impenitent 
sinners who can adopt with perfect sincerity the most tre- 
mendous tests that can be desired of orthodoxy in opinion. 
What was wanted was a‘rigid enforcement of the old rule 


1 Dexter on Congregationalism, p. 185. 
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that ‘no person ought to make a profession of religion and 
join the Church w ithout experiencing a change of heart, and 
the Church ought not to receive any person into their fel- 
lowship, whether he has been a professor or not, unless they 
are satisfied in a judgment of charity that he has been born 


again.” 


Turning from history to the Scriptures, we find them 
silent concerning the whole subject. The day on which 
three thousand were added to the Church no confessions 
were in existence. What is said of the duty of confessing 
Christ has no relation to membership in a visible society. 
Paul’s reply to the jailer at Philippi told the inquirer how 
to be saved, not how to get into the Church. It might be 
accepted by those who would reject all existing creeds. 
When men were baptized they had a creed—they confessed 
faith in Jesus Christ, but that was all. Later the symbol 
was extended to include faith in the Father and the Holy 
Ghost. St. Paul wrote to the Romans: “ Him that is weak 
in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations.” 
The only examples of discipline mentioned in Scripture are 
for immorality. The confessions of the early Church were 
simple, vital, spontaneous, straight from-the heart. <A con- 
vert was never expected to accept a formula of doctrine 
distilled from the Scriptures by a process of speculation 


_ possessing all the virtue of inspiration without the name. 


Having considered the usage of the various denomina- 
tions in the matter of creed subscription; having found 
that there is absolutely nothing requiring it either in the 
Scriptures or in the tradition of the Church, we are now 
ready to ask what can be said in favor of the custom—for 
we fully allow the principle that if any usage proves itself 
to be for the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom it 
has the only evidence it needs of the approval of God. If 
a truth makes men better, it is of divine authority however 
it is transmitted. All good things are not in the Scrip- 
tures. 

Two arguments are urged in favor of doctrinal conditions 
of church membership : 

(1) They preserve doctrinal soundness. But this asser- 
tion is without foundation. It has usually meant “sound ” 
according to Calvinistic standards; but the Presbyterian 
and Baptist churches, which never required creedal assent 
from individual members, have been more successful in 
retaining their Calvinism than the Congregational churches. 
Indeed, the Oberlin Council explicitly threw overboard the 
name “ Calvinistic”’ and substituted “ evangelical.” The 
Baptist churches have creeds neither for ministers nor for 
laymen, and they are the most intensely Calvinistic of all 
the denominations. The machinery which was devised to 
protect Calvinistic orthodoxy is driving it from the churches. 

(2) Again, it is said that because all members have a 
voice in the government of Congregational churches there- 
fore they should be kept homogeneous by a common creed. 
Once more the weakness of machinery appears. The Bap- 
tist churches, without a creed for minister or layman, have 
been united by the mighty spirit of evangelism, which 
makes their history read like that of an almost continuous 
revival, and they are, if possible, more loosely organized 
than Congregational churches. 

The only arguments that have ever been advanced in 
favor of doctrinal conditions for church membership prove 
exactly the reverse of what they are adduced to prove. 
“Tt is not by enforcing a theological test as the condition 
of communion that a church can protect itself from heresy. 
Its only protection is the presence of Christ and the illu- 
mination of the Holy Spirit.” (Dale, p. 188.) 

Are such conditions desirable ? The answer is unquali- 
fiedly in the negative, and for the following reasons : 

(1) The custom of making doctrinal conditions for 
admission to the Church is a violation of the spirit and 
letter of Scripture. Paul says that those who are “ weak 
in the faith ” are to be received. John says, ‘“* Whosoever 
loveth is born of God and knoweth God.” Christ himself 
said, ‘“‘ This is life eternal, that they might know thee.” A 
doctrinal barrier at the church door destroys the very idea 
of a church, which is that it is composed of those who are 
born of God. John says the test of the new birth is love. 
‘Whosoever loveth is born of God.” Jesus says the same— 


, 
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“‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one toward another.” But certain American 
churches dispute with the Master, and say, “All men shall 
know that you are Christ’s disciples by your intellectual 
opinions concerning Trinity, Atonement, Decrees, and 
Future Punishment.” It is said: “ We make a distinction 
between our Church and the Church universal; we do not 
claim that acceptance of our views is necessary in order 
that men may be saved, but only that they may be in our de- 
nomination.” That presents the still sadder spectacle of a 
few people separating from the universal Church on purely 
human grounds. If the Church is divine, it is one; if it is 
human, it has no more sanctity than any other society or 
club. Societies which claim the right of separation from 
the rest of Christ’s body can be called churches only by 
courtesy. The Church is composed of all the saved. 

(2) To compel those who desire to confess Christ to 
assent to a confession of faith is to bind them by “the 
decrees of the dead,” forbid that they shall be led by the 
living Christ, and make progress in knowledge and growth 
in spiritual life impossible. A man becomes a Christian 
under the influence of the living Spirit; is convicted of 
sin by the same Spirit; regenerated by the same Spirit ; 
is to be sanctified by the same Spirit; but he is told that 
unless he can bend his mind so as to make it accept 
certain theological dogmas which were written by men 
long since dead, he cannot enter Christ’s Church. The 
dead hand in the State is terrible enough; the dead hand 
in the Church makes vitality and progress impossible. 

(3) If Christ organized the Church, then he has deter- 
mined the conditions by which it can be entered. There- 
fore we are reduced to this dilemma: either there is no 
divine Church, or there should be nothing conditioning 
membership in it which does not condition entrance to 
the kingdom of God. In the teaching of our Lord the 
Church and the kingdom are identical. He made entrance 
to the kingdom to depend on the new birth. The door 
into the Church and into the kingdom are one and the 
same, and the society which closes doors which the 
Master left open, by that act separates itself from the 
divine order. 

(4) Doctrinal conditions of church membership should 
not be required for admission to the Church, because 
knowledge of the truth needed to intelligently assent 
to them is the fruit of the Christian life. To ask a new- 
born Christian to subscribe to articles of doctrine is as 
absurd as to expect an infant to tell the history of his 
parents, the motives which determine their action, and 
why they love him, before he can be recognized as a mem- 
ber of the family. This paper does not belittle doctrine ; 
but it does maintain that anything more than the conscious- 
ness of sonship must result from the growth of the divine life. 
Little life means little knowledge of truth ; large life and 
a rich experience necessitate a large, generous, and vital 
creed. Knowledge comes with years and results from 
conflicts. The Bible is not the same book to the child as 
to the man; to the new-born Christian as to him who, by 
meditation, prayer, and more still by living, has grown to 
realize that it meets the universal needs and aspirations 
of humanity. Doctrinal statements, if worth anything, are 
packed with the results of the long investigation of mature 
Christians. Every great doctrine contains the contribu- 
tions of many years and much study. Moreover, the pro- 
foundest truth cannot be put into hard and fast language. 
Its expression will be as varied as the natures of those by 
whom it is voiced and to whom it is addressed. John 
says, “He that loveth knoweth God.” There is a 
knowledge of truth discernible only by the loving spirit. In 
the spiritual sphere those who love most know most. The 
clearest visions of truth are reserved for the jure, who 
shall see God, and the loving, who know him. There are 
heights and depths of doctrine which the intellect cannot 
explore, which love alone traverses; which can be ex- 
pressed only in the language of love, and recognized only 
by the loving. Divine revelations cannot be congealed 
into dogmatic forms ; their utterance is never in carefully 
balanced and nicely adjusted propositions. All this is 
ignored and violated when a series of doctrines concern- 
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ing the Bible, God, man, duty, and destiny are iain 
and acceptance of them demanded as a condition of 
church membership from those whose love has already 
proved their union with Christ. Says Dr. Dale: “ Men 
come into the Church, not because they have already 
mastered the contents of the Christian revelation, but to 
be taught them.” | 

(5) Requiring assent to doctrinal statements cultivates 
dishonesty. Even if the creeds presented are unmixed 
with error, those who subscribe to them say that they 
believe in statements which are the result of the patient 
thought of the best minds of all the Christian centuries, 
and that they cannot say truthfully until they have been 
taught by the Spirit and the experiences of life. The 
infinities and eternities are explored every time a new 
creed is composed. Moreover, the most emphasis in doc- 
trinal formulz is never on the practical and easily compre- 
hended duties, such as love and service, but on what is to 
be done beyond the grave, and what is planned in the 
secret counsels of the Godhead. “These truths do you 
solemnly profess and believe?” The candidate is ex- 
pected to say, “ Yes.” Now, what does that mean? It 
means that at the door of the church one has been asked 
to tell an untruth. Only by a process of casuistry utterly 
unlike the sincerity which becomes a child of God has he 
convinced himself that it is right to say he believes. He 
should have said, “I do not know.” Thus by the Church 
a Christian is given a lesson in insincerity. If he may 
profess what he does not actually believe, why may he not 
do something wrong and hide that? The influence on a 
young life of being induced to say what he is not sure that 
he means is fraught with vast peril. ‘Do you love God?” 
“Do you love to read your Bible?” These and similar 
questions are pressed, then emptied of their contents, 
then evaded; then a formula of doctrine is treated the 
same way ; and at last, when this jugglery is ended, a man 
is reminded of the solemnity of the obligation which he 
has taken, and that he has made a vow which can never 
be withdrawn. A more cunning system for promoting 
intellectual dishonesty could hardly be devised. The 
Christian, of all men, should be transparently honest; and 
the Church, instead of winking at duplicity, should always 
require absolute sincerity. 

(6) DoctrinaF conditions for church membership 


resent Christianity. The Master said he came that the 
people might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly ; and the evidence of life is always something 
vital. St. Paul calls it fruit, but the doctrinal test makes 
ability to accept the results of the intellectual processes of 
others the essence of the Christian religion. At that point 
difficulty begins. Churches require assent to creeds; in 
many respects their articles differ, and those who cannot 
make fine discriminations say: “ Well, all cannot be right, 
and probably none are.” Intellectual belief cannot be 
compelled. It is a result of life. Thought is colored by 
hereditary bias and training. To expect those who a 
Arminians by nature to subscribe to a Calvinistic creed is 
to ask an impossibility, and to demand it is to require a 
falsehood. If doctrinal formulz are essential, and op n- 
ions are not a matter of choice, then there is a gulf between 
multitudes and true religion which can never be crossed. 
Such preposterous claims have hindered the progress of 
the kingdom more than anything else. They misrepresent 
our Lord, who came to thrill humanity with divine life, and 
not to teach a new system of theology. His pathetic 
reproach to the Jews was not that they refused his doctrines, 
but “Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life.” 
The Master says Christianity is a life ; many churches say 
it is ability to subscribe to a creed. Which is correct ? | 
(7) Doctrinal tests of church membership are not desira- 


’ ble because they bar from the sacrament, and other means 


of grace, many who most need them, and who give the best 
evidence of the Christian life. The sacraments surely 
have more than a formal efficacy. Those who partake of 
the Holy Communion in the right spirit are brought into a 
vital union with Christ. In all ages Christians, whether 


they have celebrated the Lord’s death in the spirit, as the 
Friends do, or using the bread and wine, have realized that 
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the supper satisfied a real hunger of the soul; and those 
who have been sealed to God in baptism, especially after 
they have reached maturity, seldom escape the influence of 
that holy rite. The sacraments, however, are so admin- 
istered that the world thinks of them as the property of the 
Church, and in many, if not most, churches they are openly 
declared to be reserved for church members. Many truly 
realize their own sinfulness, and trust in Christ as the 
Saviour, who would like to be in fellowship with all of the 
same faith, and yet they cannot say that they believe in 
what is written in the creeds. In all that is vital to salva- 
tion they believe, but in the doctrine of Inspiration as 
taught them, or the Trinity as they hear it expounded, or 
in a particular theory of the Atonement, they do not 
believe, but they show by every Scriptural evidence that 
they have been born of the Spirit. Because they are not 
Calvinistic or Arminian, because they hold to a moral 
influence rather than a substitutionary theory of the work 
of Christ, they are denied the benefit of the sacraments 
and the protection and inspiration which always attend 
association with those who are truly his followers. Our 
Lord’s exhortation about causing the little ones to stumble 
is as much in need of emphasis as when first spoken. It 
is painful to acknowledge, but it is true, that many not now 
in our churches would be members of them if they were a 
little less honest. They must be sincere; they cannot say 
they assent to the creeds, and consequently the doors of 
the Church are closed. ‘That man is a Christian, and he 
ought to confess it,’ was once said in my hearing; but 
why did he not confess it? His own explanation was this: 
“TI cannot say that I believe in doctrine.” It was re- 
plied: ‘“ Assent to that will not be insistedon.” “ Perhaps 


not by you,” he said, ‘but if I become a member of your ~ 


church I shall be understood as accepting what I do not 
believe, and that would not be honest.’”’ The doctrine had 
no necessary relation to the spiritual life, although it is 
prominent in many Confessions of Faith. This is but 
one example ; thousands of others might be given of those 
who are denied admission to the churches, not because 
they are unwilling to obey God and yield to the leadership 
of Christ, but solely because the Spirit has not led them 
to see things in the same way that some of their neighbors 
see them. 

To presume to deny the privileges of, the Church and 
sacraments to those who, having the spirit of Christ, are 
not able to assent to certain human interpretations of truth, 
is to assume responsibilities which were never authorized 
-by our Master, and from which the humble surely would 
shrink. 

The Church of Christ is the body of Christ. It is a 
living body. Connection with a living organism can never 
be realized by a mechanical contrivance. When life 
touches life, the two become one. Doctrinal statements, 
however true, are only human mechanisms. ‘They have no 
ability to generate life. A machine in co-operation with a 
man can fashion another machine, but without life it can 
do nothing. All who accept the living, spiritual Christ are 
transformed into his likeness; and who has a right to dic- 
tate to anyone in whom Christ dwells what he shall 
believe or do? Did not St. John say, “ Ye have an unction 
from the Holy One, and need not that any man should 
teach you’? If he made only an obedient spirit the condi- 
tion of discipleship, what right have narrow, provincial, 
selfish, and ignorant men to raise the conditions? Ques- 
tions of doctrine have always been causes of contention 
and division; and the more inscrutable the mysteries, the 
more positive have been those who have felt that they were 
called to protect Providence from the speculations of his 
creatures. Christendom is divided into sects chiefly be- 
cause men differ about what they think God does in his 
infinity and eternity, and most creeds are the expression of 
those thoughts and simple mechanisms. Life unifies. 
Christ is the vine ; Christians the branches. Imagine one 
branch saying to a bud, “ Before you presume to grow 
another inch, answer certain questions. Do you believe 
that this tree is an oak ora maple? Was it planted ten 
years ago or twelve? Did some one decide on its planting 


a century ago, or did it grow from seed which had fallen 
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The new-born bud makes no answer, but 
simply grows where the life pushes it. To ask questions 
about doctrine of those in whom Christ dwells is little less 
than an impertinence. If the life is there, it will make its 
own forms,and develop according to its own laws. The 
important thing is to be sure that the heart is given to 
God, and that the mind and will are under the guidance of 
his Spirit. When that is assured all else can be left, nay, 
must be left, to the Spirit, who in his own time and way 
will lead into all truth. 

Doctrinal statements are not required by the Congrega- 
tional churches of England ; only the Apostles’ Creed is 
required by the Episcopalians of the Old World and New; 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist churches make 
no doctrinal tests. Such conditions were not demanded 
by the Congregational churches of the United States until 
the Unitarian defection about the beginning of the present 
century; they are required now by a majority of those 


churches, but less and less rigidly insisted on, while many 


of the American churches make no doctrinal tests at all. 
There is no basis for such requirement in Scripture, and 
no warrant in early usage. ‘The most that was asked in 
the Apostolic times is indicated by early baptismal sym- 
bols, which never demanded statements of belief concern- 
ing the Bible, the plan of salvation, the purposes of the 
Almighty, or eschatology. 

Such tests at the door of Christ’s Church violate the idea 
of the Church; assume that fallible men are wiser than the 
Founder of the Church; assume that babes are competent 
to understand mysteries that angels have desired to look 


into; cultivate dishonesty; obscure the teaching of Christ 


concerning the nature of the spiritual life; and bar from 
the sacraments and other means of grace those whom the 
Saviour accepts as his followers. 

Doctrinal conditions for church membership are in proc- 
ess of passing away, and must entirely disappear before 


the Spirit of God can do his perfect work, the truth of 


Christ be clearly understood, and. the life of Christ have 
full power on all for whom the Saviour died. 

No clearer expression of the Scriptural teaching on this 
subject has been given in recent times than the following 
from one of our oldest and most honored theological 
seminaries: ‘“* The aim of every creed for admission to 
church membership should be ‘to make the terms of com- 
munion run as parallel as may be with the terms of salva- 
tion.’ The baptismal covenant is first of all a personal 
one. The baptismal creed should be in the first person. 
If we duly consider the Apostle’s ‘word’ on which the 
first church was organized, we see that any person who can 
say, intelligently,and sincerely, ‘I accept Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord,’ has a creed long enough and full 
enough for membership in Christ’s Church. The door of 
the Church ought to swing wide open to every one who can 
say this. There are other and better ways of preserving 
the purity, order, and discipline of Christ’s Church than. 
the one of excluding Christians.” (‘ Andover Review,” 


Vos. 71.) 


The New Birth’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


THE doctrine, perhaps I should rather say the metaphor, 
of a new birth did not originate with Jesus. It was familiar 
to the rabbis. They held that a pagan, before he could 
become a Jew, must be born again. ‘They gave him a new 
name, and some among them, with the curious literalism 
characteristic of their school, maintained that a proselyte 
could marry his own sister; he had been born again, he 
was a new creature, old things had passed away, all things 
had become new, and every flesh-and-blood relationship 
was made as if it had not been. What was suprising, 
therefore, about Christ’s declaration was not the figure of 
a new birth, but the application of it. If Christ had said, 
Except a pagan be born again he cannot see the kingdom 
of God, it would not have surprised Nicodemus. But he 
declares that what the rabbis thought was necessary for 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 26, 1891.—John iii., 1-17. 
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the pagans was equally necessary for the Jews. Except 
any one, he says, be born again. Nicodemus attempts 
to turn aside this novel application with a jest. «How can 
aman be born again when he is old? he asks, as though 
he were not thoroughly familiar with the figure. Christ 
simply repeats the figure in language even stronger 
than before, and makes the application more personal. If 
one could enter his mother’s womb and be born again it 
would be of no avail. If all flesh-and-blood relations were 
changed, so that he could marry his own sister, it would be 
no advantage. He must be born of the Spirit. The life 
must be, not a new life of the old order, but a new order 
of life. And then he makes the application even more 
direct than before: YE must be born again. You, Rabbi, 
doctor of divinity, orthodox believer, teacher of the church, 
you need, not a new doctrine, but a new and divine life. 
You cannot explain its coming; you can only measure it 
by its effects. As the south wind comes from afar, and 
the snow-clad Lebanon dissolves into showers that water the 
valley, and the apricot, the grape, the peach, spring up in the 
wind-kissed valley, so is every life born of the Spirit; mys- 
terious in its origin, beautiful in its flower and fruit. Nico- 
demus is sobered by the spiritual dogmatism of the Master. 
His tone changes. How can these things be? he asks; 
and Christ, probing still deeper, turns the question upon 
him. You, a master in Israel, he says, who have been for 
years teaching a doctrine of new birth, and do not know 
even so much about it as this! You, who can look out 
into life and see the changes wrought in character by the 
Spirit of God, and the narrowness, sordidness, and malig- 
nity of Jews who count themselves children of God because 
they are children of Abraham, do you not £zow, at least 
cannot you believe when I call your attention to the facts, 
that the proud Pharisee needs a change in character and 
life as much as the publican? If not, if you cannot see 
that which is witnessed to you every day by the selfish 
lives of orthodox Pharisees, what use in my attempting to 
explain to you the secret of the mysterious spiritual phe- 
nomena? You could not understand; you would not 
believe. Then follows what Luther beautifully called the 
“little Gospel.” God loved the world as it lay in darkness 
and in guilt; so loved it as to suffer for it; and out of his 
suffering love there sprang a gift so large and free that who- 
ever will receive it may have God’s love working in him, and 
in that love be born again, and come into a like love and life. 

Rationalism still comes to Christianity asking for some 
new truth, and comparing it with other philosophies and 
declaring that its teaching may all be found elsewhere ; 
or asking, sometimes seriously, sometimes sarcastically, 
what new disclosure it has to make. And Christianity’s 
answer is always the same: the world needs new power, 
not new ideas ; to be born again, not to be taught again. 
And we, its adherents, claim for Christianity that it is 
unique, not in its theories, but in its vitality ; not in saying 
that God is a Father, but in developing in mana filial 
spirit toward God; not in enunciating as a dogma the 
brotherhood of man, but in binding men together in friendly 
and fraternal relationships. 

The need of a new and divine life is universal. It was 
not merely the Greek in the first century, it is not merely 
the African and the Chinese in the nineteenth, that need 
to be transformed. No intellectual development, no social 
refinement, no culture, no moral obedience to laws of con- 
duct, can take the place of spiritual life. It is the absolute 
necessity of humanity, without which no man can ever see, 
much less enter, the kingdom of God. No finger-drilling 
will enable a girl to see the kingdom of music ; no Greek 
grammatical grind will enable a college student to see the 
kingdom of literature. The artistic sense, the literary 
sense, must be born before art or literature are even so 
much as seen. So no drill in creed or ritual will ever open 
the windows of the kingdom of God and let the soul look 
in. The sense of spiritual realities must be born within 
the soul. A new life must be begun. 

And this life must be born from above. The impulse 
to it, the power of it, must be conferred. It can no more 
be evolved out of the intellectual or social life than they 
can be evolved out of a purely physical life. The dust of 
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the ‘earth prays to become arose. Its aspirations cannot 
answer themselves. The rose puts forth its rootlets, and 
takes up the inorganic juices, and transforms them into 
woody fiber and living sap, and confers on them the 
mystery of life, and transforms them from soil into the 
bloom and the fragrance of the flower in the sunlight » 
of the upper world. The cherry longs to fly from its perch. 
The robin plucks it, converts it into living tissue, and 
makes it over from cherry into robin ; and so, born again, 
it flies into the sunshine and flings a song into the air. 
Life is never spontaneous. It is always a new 

and a creation requires a Creator. 

If it is true that we must, it is also true that we may, Ibe 
born again. We may become new creatures. We may 
bury the past in the depths of the sea; it may become as 
foreign to us as though it were a pre-existent state. The 
moral and spiritual nature may be re-formed. The very 
substratum of character may be changed. No man need 
despair. No man has a right to say, in exculpation of 
himself, It is my nature; I was born so. He can acquire 
a new nature; he can be born again ; born from above ; 
born out of the dead past; born into a new and divine 
future. The Gospel is God’s answer to Tennyson’s ed 

Oh! for a man to arise in me, - 
That the man that I am may cease to be! 


The secret and origin of this new and divine life is the 
love of God; a love absolute, uncaused, universal; a love : 
not limited to any race, as to the Jews—to any creed, as 
to the Roman Catholics—to any number, as to the elect. 
He loves the wor/d; and by his love is imparting life to 
the world. In his great love wherewith he loved us even 
when we were dead in trespasses and sins, he hath made | 
us alive together with Christ. Any teaching of redemption 
which leaves the impression in the mind that Christ died 
because God so hated the world, or was so angry with the 
world, is an anti-Gospel teaching. The root and origin and 
secret of the Gospel is the love of God, as the end of the 
Gospel is godlikeness i in character. | 

And this love is a love that cost God something. It 
was a love of self-sacrifice. God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son. There is an infinity of 
meaning in that little word so. The Church has not yet 
learned its significance. The sacrifice of a son is the 
supreme manifestation of love. God’s love is a suffering 
love. This is really only saying that it is Love. In the 
catalogue of divine attributes given in theological text- 
books one often finds the benevolence of God, but not 
often his love. But love is more than benevolence ; it is 
personal, and it is self-sacrificing. The love of God is the 
secret and source of divine life ; his is a love that suffers 
long and is kind; the suffering of his love is the instrument 
by which God imparts his life to others. 

And, finally, this life is a present possession. He that 
believeth in Him hath eternal life. He is already possessed 
of a new life—life with, in, by God; life of the Spirit. 
Before he had physical life, intellectual life, social life, art 
life ; but he has not spiritual life until he has laid hold on 
the love of God, is born again, becomes a son of God, has 
in him the Spirit of Christ. | 


We thank thee that thou hast made all thought and all feeling 
sacred through the suffering of thy Son, our Saviour, and through 
the revelations of suffering in his apostles and servants; and we 
thank thee that there are many of thy people and saints upon 
earth whose sufferings are comforted, and that the voice of 
victory in the midst of suffering goes forth to them that are 
as yet speechless in their trouble. Grant to each of us the 
heroism of a true Christian sympathy in love, in suffering, in 
fidelity, in all pain, in everything. 


Too often we “stoop down,” and we look into ‘the sepulcher. 
Except by a miracle, they that look into the grave for their 
dead will find darkness and gloom and decay. | 


Whoever would be Christlike should be willing to wear 
Christ’s crown; and the crown in which he was revealed to us 
was not silver nor gold, studded with gems. The crown that 


Christ wore was worthy of him. Hecame by suffering to redeem 
this world from suffering. Shall the servant be greater than the 
Shall Christ suffer, and you not? | 


Master ? 


| 

; 
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Books and Authors 


_ Mr. Parsons’s Landscape Gardening’ 


Mr. Parsons needs no introduction to the readers of The 
Christian Union, for whose edification he has often writ- 
ten on a variety of subjects. As the Superintendent of 
Parks in this city he has eminently justified his position as 
an authority on all questions connected with landscape 
gardening. This beautiful volume was not needed by 
those who have followed the development of his ideas, 
and who have studied intelligently his work in the parks 
of this city ; but it is, nevertheless, a delightfti addition to 
the literature of the subject, and a book of great value to 
those (and their number is increasing) who are alive to 
the opportunity of making their natural surroundings fit- 
ting and beautiful. Under such titles as “The Lawn,” 
“The Treatment of Sloping Grounds,” “Spring Effects 
on the Lawn,” “ Flowers and Foliage of Summer,” “ Green 


Autumnal Foliage,” “Lawn Planting for Winter Effect,” 


“Garden Flowers,” ‘“ Lawn Planting for Small Places,”’ 
‘‘ Nookeries on Home Grounds,” and similar themes, Mr. 
Parsons has covered the general field of landscape garden- 
ing. His work has the value of suggestiveness as well as 
of thoroughness. It does not contain a mass of minute 
and detailed instruction, nor does it assume to be 
exhaustive; it aims to present broadly the general 
subject, and to indicate the main lines of treatment 
which should be followed in order to secure the mass of 
artistic effects. Too little attention has been given in 
this country to landscape gardening. While we have some 
very beautiful places, we have many more which discover 
only the rudest taste and the most ineffective arrange- 
ment. Mr. Parsons’s purpose in this volume is to make 


people realize the need of artistic arrangement of grounds, © 


to enunciate a few fundamental principles, and to illustrate 
them with a few suggestive examples. He begins with the 
lawn as the foundation of all landscape treatment; dis- 
cusses the question of roads and paths, the treatment of 
ravines and rocks and sloping grounds, the arrangement 
and selection of trees, shrubs, and flowers ; the manage- 
ment of masses of color; the development of foreground, 
middle distance, and background ; the planting of trees, the 
opening of vistas, the uses of shade, and other matters ger- 
mane to his topic. These subjects are elaborated in a 
series of clearly written and beautifully illustrated chap- 
ters which happily combine intelligence and practical sug- 
gestion ; for it is the special value of this work that it not 
only opens up its subject clearly, but indicates to the 
reader how the desired effects may be secured. 

Mr. Parsons has peculiar qualifications for this work. 
He writes out of the fullest knowledge of his subject, and 
out of a long and extensive experience. ‘Those who are 
familiar not only with the general effects: of the parks in 
this city, but also with the special effects such as some- 
times appear in the massing of lilies in the fountain-basins, 
do not need to be told that Mr. Parsons has in a high 
degree the artistic instinct. He has one other qualifica- 
tion in which many men of professional training are lack- 
ing: he adds to an intimate knowledge of every tree and 
plant which he treats a profound respect for its individu- 
ality. Itehas sometimes been said of him that he respects 
a plant as much as a person, and. that he would as soon 
violate the proper claims of a plant for light, air, and right 
position as violate the proper claims of a person to just 
and courteous treatment. It is his profound love for nature 
and for the individual growth of nature which has let him 
into the secret of the most effective management of trees, 
shrubs, and out-of-door spaces. How many eyes have 
feasted on that exquisite bit of miniature landscape which 
he made in the yard of Grace Church Rectory? One 
must study it often, and with intelligent eyes, before he 
discovers how much beauty has been secured by a skillful 
adaptation of a few simple elements. Indeed, a little 


J Landscape Gardening. B Samuel Parsons, Jr., Superintendent of Parks, 
New York City. db 
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study of that bit of ground has been a revelation to more 
than one person who had not suspected the possibilities of 
landscape gardening even on so small a scale. Mr. Par- 
sons has the Japanese love of nature, which is permeated 
with refinement and delicacy and a clear perception of the 
value of single growths. ‘To the Japanese most Western 
arrangement of flowers is barbaric, so crude is its massing, 
so high its color, so defective its shading and variety. 
These mistakes Mr. Parsons avoids by the same instinctive 
sympathy with nature which the Japanese have, and by 
the same respect for the individual tree and plant which is 
so marked a characteristic of the Japanese. The volume 
is one not only for those who need its specific directions, 
but for all those who love the world of nature and who 
desire to be on more intimate terms with it. Such a book 
deserves beautiful treatment from the hands of its pub- 
lishers, and has received it in this instance. Paper, print- 
ing, and illustration are of the highest quality. ) 


An English Critic? 

American readers will form a clearer judgment of Mr. 
George Saintsbury’s qualities as critic from a reading of 
these two volumes than they have heretofore had the oppor- 
tunity of doing. Probably most Americans know Mr. 
Saintsbury through his historical work on English and 
French literature rather than through his purely critical 
work. ‘They have known him as a thoroughly informed, 
conscientious, and painstaking writer, who speaks always 
out of full knowledge of his subject. They have known 
him also as solid rather than inspired, clear rather than 
This 
judgment will not be modified by the reading of these two 
volumes of essays. In the English studies Mr. Saintsbury 
takes up a group of writers of the second rank—Lockhart, 
Praed, Wilson, Hogg, Crabbe, Hunt, and others of like 
position—and, after a brief biographical sketch, makes a 
running comment on the work and character of the men. 
In the volume on French Novelists Mr. Saintsbury takes a 
larger sweep, beginning with Anthony Hamilton and end- 
ing with Cherbuliez. ‘To most readers the latter volume 
will prove the more interesting. Mr. Saintsbury is thoroughly 
acquainted with French literature, and while he does not 
discover that keen perception of certain phases of French 
character nor that generous sympathy with the best quali- 
ties of French writing which made Matthew Arnold’s dis- 
cussion of French literary subjects so valuable, he still 
writes with intelligence and with considerable breadth of 
view. One likes Mr. Saintsbury for his plain common 
sense, and for the unostentatious presentation of his 
own views. He calls a spade a spade. His view of 
morals, though somewhat conventional, is clear and uncon- 
fused by personal qualities or by the attraction of genius. 


~ But while his work has this honest tone which makes us 
respect it, and this strong common sense which is always 


eminently satisfactory, it is lacking in the higher qualities 
of criticism. Information, clear perception, and honesty of 
soul are admirable qualities, but they do not get at the 
heart of literary art and genius, and this is the point where 
Mr. Saintsbury fails. Heisacapital guide in the introduc- 
tory stages of the journey, but when we get into the heart of 
the country he often appears to be an alien and a stranger. 
He does not know its secret, and he cannot impart it. 
His survey of French fiction, which serves as an introduc- 
tion to the “ Essays on French Novelists,” is an excellent 
illustration of Mr. Saintsbury’s qualities as a critic. It is 
clear, straightforward, ample in illustration from history, 


clean in its moral determinations, and full of a strong English 


sense. One reads it with the satisfaction which one gets 
from talking with a man who has full knowledge of his 
subject, clear ideas about it, and a bluff, hearty common 
sense; but, after all, one ends the chapter with a feeling 
that somehow he has missed the secret of French fiction, 
and that the soul of the matter has escaped him. Never- 
theless, in spite of the defect on the side of insight, these 


1 Essays on French Novelists. Essays in English Literature. By George 
Saintsbury. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. ($2 each.) 
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volumes are both well worth reading. They are interesting 
and instructive, and they have a wholesome moral tone. 
If one cannot learn all from them, he can certainly learn 


much. 


A Roman Catholic Life of Christ! 


We took up this work with a strong predilection in its 
favor. We were not only curious but also interested to 
read a Roman Catholic life of Christ which had received 
the approval of the highest Roman Catholic authorities, 
and the further popular approval of five editions in France, 
and had secured for the author the benediction of the Pope 
himself. Yet we must frankly confess that we have not 
found the interest or value of the book responding to our 
desires or even our expectations. There are several reasons 
which may justify the writing of a life of Christ. It may 
be written, like Lange’s Life of Christ, for the purpose 
of meeting skeptical objections and answering them; or, 
like Andrews’s Life of Christ, -for the purpose of discussing 
those chronological, geographical, and historical problems 
which connect themselves with the biography of Jesus ; or, 
like De Pressensé’s, Farrar’s, Geikie’s, Abbott’s, or Eders- 
heim’s Life of Christ, for the purpose of presenting that 
life in its true setting, as it is illustrated by the manners, 
customs, literature, and institutions of the first century ; or, 
like Ernest Renan’s Life of Jesus, for the purpose of pre- 
senting that life more vividly through a pictorial imagina- 
tion ; or, like that of Schenkel and that of Henry Ward 
Beecher—though from opposite points of view—as a means 
of interpreting by a kind of prophetic insight the teaching 
properly to be deduced both from the words and the inci- 
dents recorded in the Gospels. We do not find in the 
Abbé Fouard’s “ Life of Christ” any of these character- 
istics. He does indeed in his preface declare that “this 
Life of Jesus is an act of faith;” but faith is insight, and 
the Life of Jesus which is an act of faith should be a spirit- 
ualinterpretation. If, on the one hand, we are not offended 
by dogmatic additions, presented under the form of inter- 
pretations, we are not, on the other hand, quickened and 
inspired by revelations of a new meaning either in the 
words or the works of Jesus. The Abbé Fouard has done 
little more than give us a harmony of the Four Gospels in 
his own words, somewhat diluted with comments which, 
though pious, are rather commonplace. There is little 


in the “ Life” which any devout Protestant would object. 


to, but there is little which any devout Protestant would 
find new, suggestive, or stimulating; and we can only 
account for the fact that this book has reached a fifth 
edition by supposing that French Roman Catholics are 
less familiar with the life of our Lord as it is recorded in 
the Four Gospels than are most Protestant readers of 
America. 
* 


A Bostonian and a Philadelphian have gone, albeit uninten- - 


tionally, into the modest occupation of idol-breaking. Henry 
Cabot Lodge writes a historical sketch of Boston for the His- 
toric Towns Series (Longmans, Green & Co., New York), and 
it is a book which one beginning finishes, if he can without pause. 
The style is vigorous and racy. Mr. Lodge has the whole mat- 
ter in his grasp, and, besides, is quite fearless in expressing him- 
self. The Bostonians of 1774 he shows were, like most urban 
folk, somewhat indisposed to change the statu guo,to come to 
an irrevocable rupture with England. <A farm will not suffer by 
war as keenly as acity. The first families turned out royalists, 
and the patriots were they who came in from the country. More- 
over, this extreme conservatism has all along characterized the 
Bostonians. They were always behind in reform movements, and 
afterwards clamorously claiming credit for progressiveness ; 
stoning the prophets, Garrison, Phillips, Parker, and the like, 
and afterwards garnishing their tombs. It would almost appear, 
so severe is Mr. Lodge’s language against Boston society, that 
he has some grievance. 


Dr. C. J. Stillé, LL.D., has, at the request of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, prepared a volume on Zhe Life and Times 


1 The Christ the Son of God. A Life of Our Lord and Saviour Fesus Christ. 
By the Abbé Constant Fouard. Translated from the Fifth Edition, with the 
Author’s sanction, by George F. X. Griffith. With an Introduction by Cardinal 
Manning. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. (2 Vols.) ; 
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of Fohn Dickinson, 1732-1808 (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia). Dr. Stillé’s book proceeds with more sober mien, 
but, like Mr. Lodge, he shocks ancestral traditions. John Dick- 
inson was a man who deserved much of Philadelphia, and has 
had his memory rewarded by the naming of a street after him. | 
He was a gentleman, cultured and conservative, expressing the 
ideas of the best Philadelphians of his day, whether Quakers or 


- world’s people, for he did not want war with the Mother Coun- 


try. Indeed, the cradle of American liberty rocked rather sulkily, 
and the bell which proclaimed liberty to all the world vexed the 
ears of the Philadelphian of that epoch who had paid for it out 
of his own pockets. Dickinson wanted things to proceed by 
law and precedent, for he had all a lawyer’s prejudices. The 
Colony of Pennsylvania had the most favorable of char- 
acters from the King, and saw nothing to be gained by rebel- 
lion. It was those fire-eaters from Massachusetts and Virginia 
who forced on the crisis against which John Dickinson and 
Philadelphia in vain protested. In one point Mr. Lodge’s John 
Hancock and Dr. Stillé’s John Dickinson belong together— 
neither cared or dared to compose the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. According to Mr. Lodge, John Hancock was always 
egging on the Adamses or some such unterrified republicans to 
overt action, and then himself afterwards mounting the pedestal 
of an originator. Mr. Dickinson frankly opposed the Declara- 
tion of Independence as inopportune. However, that he was 
the author of the “ Declaration of the Causes of Taking up Arms ” 
adopted by the Congress in July, 1775, Dr. George H. Moore 
and Dr. Stillé after him leave small room to doubt. As contri- 
butions to the Titan period of our national history both these 
volumes are of interest and value. In particular Dr. Stillé’s 
work deserves high rank among American historico-biograph- 
ical essays. There is much new material newly shaped and 
presented in both Mr. Lodge’s and Dr. Stillé’s volumes. 


Beyond the Bourn, Reports of a Traveler Returned from 


the Undiscovered Country, Submitted to the World by Amos 


K. Fiske (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York), purports to 
be a manuscript which came into the hands of the editor, and 
has simply been prepared for the press by him. As a work of 
imagination we do not think it at all equal to Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“ Little Pilgrim,” and hardly superior, if indeed it has an interest 
equal to, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s “ Beyond the Gates.” The 
lesson—so far as it has a lesson—appears to be that social | im- 
provement is dependent upon personal character. We might 
perhaps paraphrase Mr. Bellamy’s title, and call this’ book 
“ Looking Downward.” The closing chapter, “ Man’s Reyela- 
tion to Man,” has no particular relation to the rest of the 
book, and would be characterized by the orthodox critic as an 
epitome of naturalistic theology. The spirit of it is summed up 
in the one sentence, “ Jesus of Nazareth was an embodimen 
the moral and religious genius of humanity, appearing at a 

when the elements and the processes of human progress 
prepared to receive a new impulse.” On the whole, we do not 
think the book adds much to literature in the realms either of © 
imagination, reform, or philosophy. 


| 

An introduction to the Old Testament, by the Rev. Charles 
H. H. Wright, D.D. (Thomas Whittaker), is a useful little 
manual of 226 pages, which may properly be described as a 
multum in parvo. The author is familiar with modern criti- 
cism, and has no dogmatic objection to it; but he is certainly 
cautious in accepting its supposed results. He does not agree 
with the conclusions of Wellhausen, and, though he regards the 
documentary origin of the Pentateuch as established, he gives to 
it in its essential elements a Mosaic origin. The “Song of 
Songs” he treats, with modern criticism, as a pure love drama, 
but the second Isaiah he thinks may have been written by the 
author of the first portion of the book, but towards the close of 
that prophet’s career. Perhaps our author has done all that can 
be done toward popularizing what is really now respecting the 
Old Testament Scriptures, since most of the debated ques- 
tions are still unsettled by Biblical critics; but we ate of the 
opinion that his book is hardly up to the present time, and cer- 
tainly will in a few years be superseded by later and fuller 
scholarship. 


Lewis Cass. By Andrew C. McLaughlin, Assistant Professor 
of History in the University of Michigan. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) We are not able to agree with Mr. McLaughlin’s estimate 
of Lewis Cass as a “ great American statesman.” He certainly 
does not belong in the front rank with Webster, Clay, and Cal- 
houn, and scarcely in the second rank with Benton and Dix. 
His life rather affords an illustration of what a man of moderate 
abilities, but of great sincerity and steadiness of purpose, can 
accomplish for public welfare and his own reputation in a true 
democracy. His best service to the Nation was probably that 
which he accomplished as Governor of Michigan Territory. | His 
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insight and his sound judgment made his local administration in 
Michigan notable ; but when he was transferred to the National 
arena and took his place in the Senate and in the Cabinet, he 
ceased to be, in any true sense of the term, a leader. 
story of his life has been somewhat too eulogistically told by his 
admirer, it has still been told with nclt reagan and without par- 
tisanship. 


Undenominational Sermons in Old John Street Church (Hunt 
& Eaton) contains twenty-eight sermons by about an equal num- 
ber of clergymen of different evangelical denominations. The 
volume is edited by Dr. Bowdish, formerly pastor of the John 
Street M. E. Church in New York City. This is one of the 
down-town churches, and Dr. Bowdish arranged for this series 
of sermons, following the Week of Prayer, and preached on 


a week-day afternoon, as a means of ministry especially to busi- - 


ness men. They are good examples of manly preaching; as 
such we recommend the book to those of our readers who desire 
a volume of sermons for Sunday afternoon reading, to those who 
are conducting religious services of any kind on Sunday for 
which they are dependent on sermonic literature, and to ministers 
to whom it is an advantage to have some of the best specimens 
of sermons. 


The Living Christ and the Four Gospels, by R. W. Dale, 


LL.D. (A. C. Armstrong & Son), is a useful book for our time. 
The first four chapters are the freshest. In these chapters Dr. Dale 
presents the argument for Christianity from experience. We be- 
lieve he sums up the real ground of faith in Christ of most Chris- 
tians in his sentence, “ Whatever may have been the original 
grounds of their faith, their faith has been verified in their own per: 
sonal experience.” We cannot but wish that he had extended this 
portion of his book, and condensed the other three-fourths of it, 
which are devoted to a consideration of the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the story contained in the four Gospels, as they are veri- 
fied by an examination of the early sub-Apostolic writers. This 
latter three-fourths is well done, but it is more familiar ground, 
and has been well covered by other writers. | 


The Busy Man’s Bible, by George W. Cable (Vincent & 
Flood), is a little book of eighty pages, which produces on us 
the impression of having been made up either of separate articles 
or separate informal talks or lectures to some class. It has 
many good suggestions, but it is a book of fragments, and lacks 
coherency and unity. We can best indicate its spirit, which is 
admirable, by quoting from it a few aphorisms; these might be 
multiplied: “What we come to the Bible for when we come 
rightly is not rules of life. . . . We come for principles of life, 
not rules.” ‘ Prove the book by truth, not truth by the book.” 
“Hundreds of us satisfy ourselves with trying to teach the 
Bible, instead of simply using the Bible to teach Christianity.” 
“ Cogitation first ; commentators last.” 


A strange, curious, and interesting book is William Hemstreet’s 
Mind ts Matter, or, the Substance of the Soul. It is one of those 


guesses at truth, demanding at the least our consideration even . 


when we dissent from the author’s conclusions. The intent of 
the volume is to teach that the soul is from matter, “ not an ideal 
abstraction; that it operates beyond the body, and is immortal, 
yet subject to material laws.” In a way this fits in with 
Dr. Carus’s book reviewed recently in these columns, and it 
lends itself to an idealistic or to a materialistic monism; in the 
present instance the monism seeming to be a side-piece to Chris- 
tian Science. (Fowler & Wells Company, New York.) 


The friends and admirers of the late Bishop Harris, of Michi- 


gan, desiring to keep the remembrance of him alive, have, 
through Mrs. Slocum, issued a volume of selections from his 
unpublished manuscript and entitled it 7houghts on Life, Death, 
and Immortality. Without being especially profound or original, 
these thoughts are inspired with piety, sincerity, and reflective- 
ness, and might serve the clergy as seed-thoughts for sermons. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York. 75 cents.) 


A second edition has just been issued of Mr. J. Harrington 
Keene’s Fly-Fishing and fly-Making, a book well known to 
lovers of the rod. It contains nearly twice as much matter as 
the first edition, is fully illustrated with colored plates and draw- 
ings, and is the only work of the kind which exactly meets the 
wants of the American fly-fisherman. (Forest and Stream Pub- 
lication Company, New York.) 


The People’s Christ is a volume of sermons, addresses, and 
fragments by the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., and it has an 
introduction extremely laudatory by the Rev. ‘Dr. Parkhurst. 
The sermons are characterized by swiftness of movement, 
Straightforward diction, and a vast fund of anecdote and 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 
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Literary Notes 


—Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse is writing a biography of Leigh 
Hunt. 

—M. Pierre Loti has been elected a member of the French 
Academy. 

—Macmillan & Co. announce a new volume of short stories 
by Rudyard Kipling. 

—‘“ The Book Buyer” for July contains a very satisfactory 
portrait of Professor Briggs. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons are to be the American publishers 
of the University Extension Manuals. 

—The “ North American Review ” will publish several unpub- 
lished essays by the late E. P. Whipple. 

—The Letters of Keats, edited by Professor Sidney Colvin, 
will shortly be published by Macmillan & Co. > 
_ —Professor Villari, author of the well-known “ Life of Savon- 
arola,” has become Italian Minister of Public Instruction. 

—Frederick Douglass has written an introduction to an Eng- 
lish edition of Schoelcher’s “ Life of Toussaint l’Ouverture.” 

—Little, Brown & Co. announce that they have in prepara- 


tion a library edition of the military novels of Charles P. Lever. 


_ —Mr. Edward W. Bok, the editor of the “ Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal,” has become one of the owners of that very successful maga- 
zine. 

—The new London magazine “ The Strand” is said to be a 
great success financially. Although it has only reached its fifth 
number, its circulation is put down at a quarter of a million. 

—The “ Pall Mall Gazette ” announces the discovery of two 


_unpublished manuscripts by Carlyle; an account of a trip to 


Paris in 1851, and an unfinished novel entitled “ Wotton Rein- 
fred.” 

—The most important publications announced by The Cen- 
tury Company for the coming season are Kennan’s “Siberia 
and the Exile System,” in two profusely illustrated volumes, and 
Amelia G. Mason’s “* Women of the French Salons,” which will 
be printed in two colors. 

—Although William Cullen Bryant has been dead thirteen 
years, his poems are still among the best selling books on the 
list of the Appletons, and net a considerable royalty to his 
Even the poet’s translation of Homer is a 
steadily selling book with its Boston publishers. 

—The first book entered under the new copyright law was 
‘The Faith Doctor,” by Edward Eggleston, to whose efforts the 
law is so largely due. It was arranged that Dr. Eggleston’s 
novel should be placed first on the copyright records for July 1, 
1891, as a mark of appreciation of the author’s services in behalf 
ofthe law. The story will bear the imprint of D. Appleton & Co. 

—Dr. Furness says that out of more than 32,000 lines in the 
Shakespearean Comedy there are not more than nineteen which 
are obscure beyond the hope of editorial healing. When one con- 
siders the history of the manuscripts, and especially when one 
remembers the magnitude of the talk about the uncertainty of 
the Shakespearean text, this is a very Cae statement by a 
very eminent authority. 

—It is very pleasant to note the announcement that the Grolier 
Club intend to publish the charming and characteristic address 
of Mr. George William Curtis on Washington Irving during the 
coming autumn. Mr. Curtis has revised and somewhat expanded 
his address, which will be published in octavo form on paper 
specially made for the purpose, with one or two portraits and, 
possibly, other illustrations. 

—The sixth season of the Deerfield Summer School of His- 
tory and Romance opened on July 2. Lectures will be delivered 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday during the present 
month. Among the lecturers announced are Mrs. Alice Wel- 
lington Rollins, Miss Mary W. Lincoln, Professor F. H. Stoddard, 
James R. Brevoort, Dr. T. M. Coan, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Mr. 
Edmund C. Stedman, and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Books Received 


ARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Russell, George W. E. William Ewart Gladstone. 
OHN Y¥. HUBER CO., PHILADELPHIA 
mas The Problem of Jesus. 
UNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
Around Bronton. 
WILBUR B. KETCHAM, NEW YO 


Boardman, George 
Baldwin, Mary R. (Mrs.). 


Deems, Charles F., D.D., LL.D. The Gospel of Spiritual Insight. $1.50. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Dyer, Louis. Studies of the Gods in Greece. $2.50. 
PACIFC PRESS PUBLISHING CO., OAKLAND 
Adams, Emma H. T — Archipelagoes. 60 cts. 
R. A. REID, PROVIDENCE 
hical Sketch of Eddy. 
Ja mes. Thoughts on Religion and Morality. 
THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., NEW YO 
Duchochois, P. C. The Scovill Photographic Series. Photosranbhe Reproduc- 


tion Processes. $1. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Ellis, Rev. James J. Lord Lawrence. 50 cts. 
WORTHINGTON CO., NEW YORK 
Musick, John R. Columbia. 


| 
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Religious News 


An English newspaper, the “Methodist 
Times,” contains an interesting account of 
what is said to be the largest Sunday-school 
in the world, which it announces, with natural 
satisfaction, “is not claimed by our transatlantic cousins, but 
exists at Stockport in Cheshire. The school is a striking illus- 
tration of the benefit which results from Christian union in phil- 
anthropic work. It is carried on upon purely unsectarian prin- 
ciples. Every effort is made to free the minds of the scholars 
from sectarian bias, and ministers of all denominations are 
brought from far and near to address the school. The school 
was founded in 1804, and in the rules and orders then published 
the following quaint regulations appear: ‘That the town should 
be divided into six parts; that there should be atleast one school 
in each part; that two subscribers should v sit each school and 
report to the committee; that the scholars should attend from 
nine to twelve in the forenoon, and from one to the hour of wor- 
ship in the afternoon, when the teachers should conduct them to 


The Largest 
Sunday-School 
in the World 


church or chapel, and return to school again until six o’clock; 


the teachers to be paid 1s. 6d. per day; and that the children of 
Protestant Dissenters should, if possible, have masters of their 
own persuasion, and choose their own mode of catechising.’ It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the system of paying the teachers 
has been discontinued. The present building, in which the 
school is carried on, is four stories high, and contains from sev- 
enty to eighty class-rooms and halls, besides an upper room 
capable of seating 3,000 people. There are 5,000 teach- 
ers and scholars in the school, and since it was commenced over 
6,000 teachers have been trained in the school, and over 100,- 
ooo scholars have passed through it. The veteran of theschool 
is an old man of sixty-five, who entered it when he was an infant 
of five. The jubilee of the school was celebrated in 1855, when 
a medal was struck to commemorate the occasion, which had on 
one side of it a representation of the school, and on the other 
the following inscription: ‘ Erected, with its branch schools, for 


£20,000. Annual expenditure, £500. Registered scholars, 
70,000. Teachers, 3,500. Now contains 5,000 children and 440 
teachers. Open to all. Class-book, the Bible.” The history of 


the school is, as might be expected, bound up in, the history of 
the town. Many of its principal teachers and officers have 


passed through the mayoralty, and occupied other important. 


offices in political and civil life. Its scholars are now obviously 


scattered all over the world, though many of them remain in- 


Stockport to devote their best energies to the success of this 
splendid institution. 


The seventy-fifth Annual Report’ of the 

Fifty-four American Bible Society, which was presented 
Million Bibles at the annual meeting, May 14, and has now 
just been published, is unusually interesting 

reading. Three-quarters of a century ago, sixty ministers and 
laymen met in New York and laid the foundations of the Society. 
Since that time the sole object of the American Bible Society, as 
stated in Article Ist of its constitution. is “ to encourage a wider 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures, without note or comment.” 
Since that memorable first meeting the issues of the Society 
amount to 54,233,712 copies. During the past year there have 
been printed at the Bible House 1,112,452 Bibles and Testaments. 
One of the striking things about the report is the discovery it 
makes, to the reader unfamiliar with the subject, that New 
England is as necessary a field for missionary work as the Great 
West. The report, for instance, of the agent of the Bible Soci- 
ety in Maine contains the striking statement that three women 
and fourteen men have spent 1,054 days during the past nine 
months in visiting 978 Protestant homes which were without the 
Bible, and altogether 22,600 families were called upon. One of 
the missionaries resigned from a position which gave him a home 
and $1,000 a year to enter on the work. “He states that he 
was compelled one day to go on snow-shoes seven miles to reach 
nine families, and the following day nine miles to visit eight 
homes. In an adjoining plantation a home was visited, about 
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two miles in the forest, where the family had lived fifteen years, 
rearing a large number of children. All the Scripture they 
possessed was about four books out of the middle of an old Bible 
recently left by an aged grandfather. A recent weekly report 
from another one of the Society’s missionaries in Lincoln County, 
Mr. E. Gerry, who leaves a delightful home to enlist in this 
work, states that during the past six days he walked sixty miles, 
worked fifty-nine hours, and visited 240 families, finding and 
supplying fifteen Protestant homes that were destitute of the 
Word of God. The majority of the families called upon did not 
attend any church, and but few of the children frequented the 
Sunday-school. He adds: ‘I have been in homes where no 
preacher has been for years, where the Bible is never read and 
prayer is never offered.’” Such reports as this from such a State 
as Maine are not only surprising, but lend a new interest " the 
work of the Society. 


This is the rather startling title of a 
brief article in the London « Christian 
World” on a novel method which has © 
comparatively recently been adopted in 
England of raising money by various’ religious denominations. 
It seems that four years ago “ The Ecclesiastical Buildings Fire 
Office ” was organized in the Church of England for insuring 
church edifices, and that within a month it has paid over $5,000 


“The Congregational 
Fire Insurance 
Company, Limited ”’ 


of its profits to various church societies, after providing reserve 


and paying five per cent. interest on all expenses. The Meth- 
odist Church has also gone into the fire insurance business, and 
the “ Primitive Methodist Fire Insurance Company ” of England 
recently presented $2,500 of its profits to one of its conferences. 
The Congregationalists are now stimulated to a desire to have a 
company of their own, and the company whose name is at the 
head of this paragraph has been organized. Perhaps fire insur- 
ance companies are as much within the province of the modern 
church as clubs, banks, athletic associations, etc., but it is likely 
that those who associate Jonathan Edwards with the Congre- 
gational Church, and whose sense of humor is sometimes a little 
stronger than their reverence, will be provoked to smiles | the 
title of this new insurance company. | 
“The Kaiser 
at 
Church ”’ 


As a bit of religious news, the following cable 

dispatch sent to the New York “ Tribune” on 
_ Sunday, July 5, is not inspiring, but it is sug- 

gestive. “Emperor William rose early at 
Windsor to-day, took a short ride, and on his return had breakfast 
with the Queen and the royal family. Immediately afterward 
he started in a carriage for the Victoria Barracks, accompanied 
by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, and the Duke 
of Clarence. The Emperor was in; the undress uniform of the 
Corps Garde, bedecked with Prussian orders, and wore a plumed 
helmet. The Prince of Wales was in the uniform of a colonel 
of the Life Guards. It-being a semi-state occasion, only the 
military attachés of the German Embassy and the English 
equerries attendant upon the Emperor followed the royal party. 
The carriages were preceded by mounted police and outriders. 
On arriving at the Barrack Square, the Emperor found the Life 
Guards drawn up in line, with the Scots Guards in the rear. He 
shook hands with the commanding officers, and then inspected 
the troops, passing up and down the lines and minutely scruti- 
nizing the equipments of the soldiers. This business over, the 
troops escorted the royal party to Trinity Church. The Guards’ 
bands played Mendelssohn’s March upon the entrance of the 
royal party. The succeeding hymns were sung to the bands’ 
accompaniment. After the singing of ‘ Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,’ the sermon was delivered by the Queen’s chaplain, Arthur 
Robins, who referred to the self-denying lives of Christian record, 
mentioning General Grant, Count von Moltke, General Gordon, 
and Father Damien. The service over, the congregation stood 
while the royalties left the church, the Emperor and _ royal 
party driving back to the Castle. While the Emperor was at 
Trinity, the Queen, the Empress, and Princess Beatrice drove to 
the private chapel at Frogmore, attended by the ladies of the 
households. The Bishop of Ripon officiated. At luncheon, 
which was served in the banqueting hall in the Castle, the 
Emperor and Empress met the bride and bridegroom of to-mor- 
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row, Prince Aribert of Anhalt and Princess Louise of Schleswig- 
Holstein. The great table was laid with the massive gold plate 
which the Queen allows to be displayed only on special occasions. 
After luncheon the Queen and the Imperial party proceeded 
to the East Terrace of the Castle to listen to the Guards’ 
band. About fifteen thousand persons had assembled there, 


among whom the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Con- 


naught moved, the Emperor looking on beside the Queen at the 
window of the terrace. In the afternoon the Emperor and 
Empress and the Prince and Princess of Wales drove to Cum- 
berland Lodge to visit Prince and Princess Christian, returning 
in time for the family dinner-party. The day closed with a 
sacred concert in St. George’s Hall. Madame Albani and the 
principal soloists received the personal congratulations of the 
Emperor and Empress.” The ingenious way in which the 
English officials on this occasion combined their social instincts 
and their instincts for Sunday observance would draw out 
sarcastic comment from those French critics who have not 
the highest respect for some of the religious phases of the British 
character. 


The Christian Endeavor Decennial 
From a Special Correspondent 


Sunday night, July 12, with a solemn consecration service, the 
decennial convention of the Christian Endeavor Societies closed 
after the most noteworthy and most important meeting since that 
far-away February night a decade ago when “ Father Endeavor” 
Clark gave the initial impetus to the most marvelous religious 
movement of the century. The attendance has been-great, the 
total number of delegates and visiting Endeavorers nearing sixteen 
thousand. In a great bunting-bedecked hall, with a seating 


capacity of nearly thirteen thousand, and standing room for - 


several thousand more, the Convention began Thursday afternoon 
at four o’clock, and continued with uninterupted interest, nay, with 
constantly cumulating interest, until and including Sunday even- 
ing, July 12. 3 

If there is one thing which more than any other has marked this 
great Convention, it is its magnificent oneness for Christ. It has 
been a Convention where, as perhaps never before in the history 
of the young peoples’ societies of the Church, the unifying power 
of the Christ has been manifest. Pages of The Christian Union 
would it take to tell the details ; we may take only a very broad and 
comprehensive view. Let me give at the outset the word which 
President Clark sends through your correspondent to The Chris- 
tian Union: 

“It is by far the most successful Convention in point of num- 
bers and spiritual power we have ever had. The future is bright, 
brighter than ever before. Interdenominationalism has been 
kept constantly in sight in well-nigh everything that has been 
done. The questions which have troubled us in the past have 
been very largely settled by this Convention. There is less dan- 
_ ger of division before Christian Endeavor than ever before 

since the date of organization. Say to The Christian Union for 
me that the whole Convention has had a spirit of fellowship and 
fidelity stronger than has ever been known before. The whole 
Convention has intensified fellowship.” 

Said General Secretary Baer for The Christian Union : 

“In every way this Convention has been the most successful 
we have had. In point of interest, attendance, spirit, and prac- 
tical good given out it has been to my mind the most important 
meeting we have had.” | 

Thursday was marked by two important features—the many 
and hearty welcoming addresses, and the reports of President 
Clark and General Secretary Baer in the evening. President 
Clark spoke with fervor and earnestness, and his words for 
fellowship and fidelity and for the wider spread of the spirit of 
interdenominationalism were received with the applause which 
ever greets this father and founder. On that one point around 
which so much interest has centered Dr. Clark said forcefully : 

_ “ There are some who, by direct statement and by insinuation, 
by covert newspaper paragraphs and occasionally by open attack, 
Strive to create the impression that the Christian Endeavor 
Societies are not loyal to their own churches and denominations, 
and who thus seek to stab our interdenominational fellowship to 
the heart. . . . The Society of Christian Endeavor, by its very 
principles, when they are understood and adopted, mecessarily 
increases church loyalty and denominational fidelity. It makes 


the young Methodist a better Methodist, the young Presbyterian 
a better Presbyterian, the young Baptist a better Baptist, the 
young Congregationalist a better Congregationalist, the young 
Lutheran a better Lutheran, the young Disciple of Christ a 
better Disciple of Christ.” : 
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Secretary Baer’s report was meaty, methodical, and, while 
thoroughly comprehensive, was free from the statistician’s -ped- 
antry. He was greeted with tremendous applause when he 
announced that the Endeavorers had passed the millionth mile- 
stone and read off the figures for 1891—1,008,980, comprised in 
a total of 16,247 local societies. New York, the banner State, 
leads, with 2,354 societies; Pennsylvania following next with 
1,463 ; Ohio, 1,061 ; Illinois, 1,463—all showing great increase, 
as do those States with lesser memberships. The marked 
growth in Great Britain, with its 120 societies, and inthe Domin- 
ion of Canada was also noted. Great progress and interest 
were reported in the South. Oklahoma gained the banner for 
largest percentage of growth, Pennsylvania showing the great- 
est aggregate gain—645 local societies in the twelvemonth. 
Philadelphia leads in number of societies—182—Chicago second 
with 160, and New York third with 80. Illinois was reported 
the banner Junior Endeavor State, having 122 societies; Massa- 
chusetts second with 75. After noting the promotion of Chris- 
tian federation, the Secretary showed that although organized 
as a Congregational Society, the Christian Endeavor movement 
had overleaped all denominational barriers, and to-day Presby- 
terianism has 4,019 societies; the Congregationalists, 3,545 ; 
Baptists, 2,381 ; Methodists, 2,068. In 1888 the total member- 
ship was 310,000; in 1889, 485,000; in 1890, 660,000; in 1891, 
1,008,980. The great influence of the press, and especially the 
denominational press, in the spread and furtherance of Christian 
Endeavorism was noted. A strong point was made of the fact 
that during the year 82,500 members of Christian Endeavor 
Societies have been converted and joined their respective 
churches. Secretary Baer sums up the first decade of Christian 
Endeavor in these words : 

“A strong grasp upon evangelical, evangelistic Gospel truth, 
and a common longing for the power of the Holy Spirit to make 
effectual all forms of organized effort in the Christian endeavor 
to win the whole world for Christ.” 

One of the most interesting as well as most profitable portions 
of the programme was the Free Parliament of Friday morning. 
In sixty-three minutes there were sixty-seven speeches from the 
floor—pithy, eloquent, practical, sensible sentences. The Rev. 
J. A. Roundthaler, of Indianapolis, led this service with such 
zest and force that some one was constrained to dub him “ The 
Indiana Cyclone.” Of the set addresses—and there were many 
of them—those of the Rev. F. A. Holman, of St. Paul, on “ The 
Society and the Pastor;” the Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, of Bos- 
ton, on “The English Campaign ;” the Rev. S. J. McPherson, 
of Chicago, on “ Heroism in Common Life ;” the Rev. Isaac J. 
Lansing, of Worcester, Mass., on “A Revival of Generosity,” 
were of gréat interest and power. | 

The action of the Methodist delegates present in memorializ- 
ing the next General Conference of their Church in the interest 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies was, in the light of the 
Epworth League controversy, a most significant thing, and, 
indeed, one of the most memorable events of the Convention. 

The attitude of the Convention towards the denominational 
question is set forth by the resolution passed affirming loyalty to 
denominational beliefs together with interdenominational fellow- 
ship. A resolution was also carried which condemns the open- 
ing of the World’s Fair on Sunday. 

Friday evening, when the session of the Convention was 
nearly concluded, during a terrible thunder-storm, the electric 
lights went out inthe great building, while high above the in- 
cessant patter of the rain upon the vast skylight roared the 
mighty musketry of the heavens. Deep silence came upon the 
many thousands, and then there broke forth in the midst of the 
Egyptian darkness “ Blest be the Tie that Binds.” It was the 
only darkness that came upon the great Christian Endeavor 
Convention. Nota soul in all that vast throng will ever forget 
the strange moments when ten thousand people sat in total dark- 
ness, save for the fitful flash of the lightning. 


The music of the Convention was excellent. There was a 


‘trained choir of 1,500 voices led by Lewis F. Lindsay, of St. 


Louis. Mr. Ira D. Sankey was present, and sang from his store 
of songs at nearly every session of the Convention. 

There was a long and spirited contest over the place of next 
meeting, the leading contestants being Montreal-and New York. 
The latter won at last, and the Rev. George H. Wells, of Mon- 
treal, was called upon to speak on behalf of that city. Ina 
magnificent address, which displayed disappointment but not 
bitterness, he accepted the situation and pledged anew himself, 
his fellow-delegates, and Canada to the cause of Christian En- 
deavor. 

The work of caring for the many thousands has been in the 
hands of a committee of young men of this city, who have done 
their work most admirably. 

This decennial convention has been in many ways the most 
remarkable in the history of Endeavorism. Coming at an hour 
when the arms of sects were being brightly burnished for a con- 
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flict, it nobly disarmed the hands of those who were faced for 
war, and to-day, judged by all the reports of the magnificent 
growth and by the splendid spirit of real Christianity at all points 
presented, the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor is 
stronger, mightier, more full of promise for future usefulness, 
than ever before since its birth-night in Williston Church. 
W. S. HARWOOD. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


The Northfield College Conference 
From our Special Correspondent 


For six years students from colleges in different parts of the 
country have spent the ten days after the Commencement exer- 
cises with Mr. Moody at his charming home in Northfield. Each 
year the programme has been an improvement on the preceding 
one, until now not only are all the leading colleges of America 
represented, but the meeting has become in fact as in name a 
“World Students’ Conference.” At the meeting which closed 
yesterday, four Indians, two Chinamen, twenty-five Japanese, a 
Sandwich Islander, an Armenian, a delegate from the University 
of Upsala, Sweden, students from the University of Edinburgh, the 
University of Glasgow, Trinity College, Cambridge, and Lincoln 
College, Oxford, mingled with representatives from nearly all the 
leading American and Canadian institutions of learning. Yale 
headed the list, having nearly sixty students quartered at Weston 
Hall. Princeton, Amherst, Wesleyan, Williams, Lafayette, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Colgate, Cornell,Oberlin, Hamilton, and the Uni- 
versity of New York were among the colleges that stood next. 
There were in all about five hundred students from more than a 
hundred and twenty-five institutions. 

From nearly every point of view the Conference just closed 
has been the most successful yet held. The athletic exercises, a 
prominent feature at every Conference, have been participated in 
this year by a large number of well-known athletes, and the field 
day on the Fourth of July would have done honor to an inter- 
collegiate athletic meeting. A. A. Stagg, “the Yale pitcher,” con- 
nected now with the Springfield Training School, had charge of 
this department. At the Fourth of July celebration last Saturday 
evening, he was called upon to sing. The presiding officer intro- 
duced him as “ the most bashful man at Northfield,” and when 
he reached the platform it was some minutes before he was 
allowed to tell about “ Moriarity.” Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
and other colleges gave him their peculiar yells, ending every 
time with “ Stagg.” 

The speaking this year has never been excelled, it is said by 
those who have attended all the Conferences. The Rev. John 
Smith, of Edinburgh, was the only foreigner on the programme. 
Dr. Harper, President-elect of the University of Chicago; 
Professor Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania; Presi- 
dent J. W. Bashford, of the Ohio Wesleyan University; Pro- 
fessor W. W. Moore, of the Union Theological Seminary of 


Virginia; Professor W. G. Moorehead, of the Xenia Theolog-— 


ical Seminary of Ohio; the Rev. A. L. Phillips, of Birmingham, 
Ala.; Dr. L. C. Munhall, of Philadelphia; H. L. Hastings, of 
Boston; S. F. Wilkins, of Newton Center, Mass.; Dr. Arthur 
T. Pierson, who has a summer home here, and Dr. Edward Jud- 
son, of New York, were among the speakers. Mr. Moody was 
advertised to speak every day, and while he said that this 
announcement was made without his permission, he would do 
his best to supply the demand of the students, whatever that 
might be; the result was that he spoke nearly every day, 
preaching two sermons on the last day, one on “ The Work of 
the Holy Spirit” and the other on “The Second Coming of 
Christ.” It is the first time that he has discussed this latter 
subject at a college conference, because, he said, it was a con- 
troverted subject, and he did not wish to bring it before a meet- 
ing of students. As is well known, Mr. Moody is a premil- 
lenarian, but he thinks that the trouble with the Church is, not 
that it holds one or the other of the two views in regard to the 
return of the Lord, but that it does not keep in mind the subject 
at all. There is a great deal more in the Bible about the sec- 
ond coming of the Lord than there is about baptism, but how 
about the frequency of these two subjects in the pulpit? 

There are many interesting features of the Northfield Confer- 
ence outside of the regular meeting. Nearly every morning at 
§:30 a meeting has been held touching Christian work in the 
colleges, especially in foreign lands; this was followed an hour 
later by two Bible classes, one conducted by L. W. Messer, 
General Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Chicago, and the other by Robert E. Speer, of Princeton. The 
object of Mr. Messer’s work was to train the students in practi- 


cal work. He divided the one hundred and twenty students | 


who took the special course into twelve classes; the leaders of 
eleven. of these classes constituted Class No. 1, which he led. 
The studies of the class led by Mr. Speer have been on the Gos- 
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pel of Luke and the inductive method of Bible study, and his class 
was large. Aside from Mr. Moody, Mr. Speer was undoubtedly 
the most influential man here; his knowledge of the Bible is 
marvelous, and his manner of presenting a subject is very 
pleasing. Aside arom these gifts, he is exceedingly popular with 
all classes. 

If there be one beestnant feature at Northfield, it is the foreign 
missionary spirit. It was at the first one, in 1886, that the 
Students’ Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions was organ- 
ized, when one hundred students offered themselves for the 
foreign mission work, and this number has grown until there are 
some six thousand or more young men and young women who 
have agreed to devote their lives to this service, if the way be clear 
for them. Several hundred of them are already on the field, and 
some have been able to provide for their own support in their 
own families or churches or colleges. One of the speakers this 
year said that he had applied to two missionary boards, but had 
been refused because there was no money in the treasury. He 
had been told within a day or two that there were about forty mis- 
sionary associations in this country, and he intended to keep on 
applying until he found one ready to take him. Every evening 
during the Conference the little hill back of Moody’s home, 
known as “ Round Top,” has been the scene of meetings which 
would have been considered notable were they not overshadowed 
by the greater ones held in Recitation Hall. Dr. Pierson, Miss _ 
Leitch, of Ceylon, who with her sister has raised more than 
$150,000 in this country and Great Britain for foreign missions, 
especially in India and Ceylon, have been among the speakers. 

The greater part of one morning in Recitation Hall was 
devoted to the college work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. S. F. Brockman, of the Vanderbilt University, pre- 
sented its need among the Southern States with so much 
enthusiasm that, at Mr: Moody’s suggestion, the audience raised 
$1,155 in ten minutes to help him spread the work there. At 
another meeting nearly $2,500 was raised to aid Bishop Tho- 
burn’s missions in India. But it is not the enthusiasm which 
prompted these generous gifts, nor the enthusiasm displayed in 
the athletic field day after day, that is the test of the good 
accomplished at this Conference. There has been serious work 
done here in the last ten days. Mr. Moody struck the keynote 
at the first meeting when he preached on “ Conviction of.Sin.” 
Professor Harper deepened the impression when he told the 
simple story of his religious experience, and gave the steps by 
which he had reached sure footing after years of groping in the 
darkness. He gives itas the result of his struggles that college men 
are to investigate, and, when possible, solve, the intellectual diff- 
culties which confront them in their study of the Bible; further 
than this, they are to keep in close touch with their heavenly 
Father. The addresses of Professor Moore on “ The Whole 
Man” and “The Kingship of Jesus x those of Professor 
Thompson on “Spiritual Gravitation” and “ Humility in 
Service ;”” Dr. Munhall’s address on “ Verbal Inspiration ;” Mr. 
Speer’s talk on “ Ambition to Quietness ;” President Bashford’s 
address on “ The Relations of Christianity to Modern Thought ;” 
Dr. Judson’s story of his work among the masses of New York; 
Mr. Moody’s sermons on “ The Atonement,” “ The Holy Spirit,” 
and “ The Lord’s Return,” and his practical talk on “ How to 
Reach Certain Classes of Inquirers ’—these were some of the 
addresses which will linger long in the memory of the five hundred 
college men and as many friends who were privileged to share 
their pleasure. JoHN B. DEVINs. 

East NORTHFIELD, Mass. | 


Mr. and Mrs. Barnett and their Work in London 
Robert A. Woods 


New York has recently had a brief visit from the Rev. Samuel 
A. Barnett and Mrs. Barnett, of St. Jude’s Church, Whitechapel, 
East London. Mr. and Mrs. Barnett are also the originators of 
Toynbee Hall, and joint authors of the book “ Practicable 
Socialism.” They have just been taking a well-deserved rest in 
tour around the world. They have stopped longest at the most 
distant places—India, Japan, and the western part of America— 
so that not much time was left for the Eastern States. But it is 
the hope of Mr. and Mrs. Barnett to come again soon aad visit 
the cities of the East at greater leisure. 

In connection with practical social reform, Mr. Barnett is the 
best-known man in England, and Mrs. Barnett one of the best- 
known women. They have worked together in the Whitechapel 
district for seventeen years, since long before it became the 
natural thing for persons of standing to concern themselves at 
all about East London and its miseries. It is to their efforts 
through those weary years that the change in attitude toward the 
East End is very largely due. They have cherished for them- 
selves and in their work the highest ideals that come from cul- 
ture. They have from the beginning brought to the poor a 
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mission of the better life, with all its various elements. They 
have held aloof with conscientious sternness from everything 
like conventionalism on the one hand and sensationalism on the 
other. The temptation of numbers has not attracted them. It 
is a little church they have, and a small congregation. There 
are those who would look in and call St. Jude’s Church a failure. 
But the motto of its vicar has been “one by one.” He has seen 
from the beginning—what is now so fully established—that the 
attempt to raise suddenly through the methods of emotional 
religion a mass of people, nearly all the conditions of whose 
existence are degrading and corrupting, is false and doomed to 
failure. So he has tried to make his church, in the first place, a 
leavening influence through the whole of the life of his parish; 
and, in the second place, a center where those whose faces were 
turned a little toward the light should be carefully led toward a 
better appreciation of whatsoever things are pure, and lovely, and 
of good report—of religion; nature, literature, art, music, and the 
joys of friendship. Wherever a person could be stirred to feel 
any sort of nobler desire, Mr. Barnett has been ready to meet 
that desire. He has been all things to all men, that by all means 
he might save some. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barnett have been all along in a special sense 
the representatives of cultured London and of the universities 
among the poor of the East End. They have always been in 
close relations with the centers of art and learning. And they 
have shown rare tact in securing the active support of their 
friends toward the work at St. Jude’s. It has been by effort of 
this kind that they have kept themselves and their parish in 
touch with all that is best in English life. And, especially, it 
has been by this means that they have succeeded in attracting 
men and women of education and wealth to personal service 
among the poor of the East End. Mr. Barnett’s idea of a uni- 
versity settlement has done more than anything else to throw a 

lamour of interest and romance over what had before been 
thought of—if it had been thought of at all—only as a field for 
the tedious efforts of a few very good but very dull people. 

Thus for the past seven years Mr. Barnett has had the con- 
stant co-operation of a band of forty or fifty of some of the best 
men the universities produce, twenty of these being his next- 
door neighbors. Mrs. Barnett has had the active help of ladies 
from the highest social circles. 
Jude’s House where young women can reside, somewhat on the 
plan of Toynbee Hall, and assist in the work of the parish. In 
connection with St. Jude’s Church, Toynbee Hall, and the 
other activities which find their main source in Mr. Barnett, the 
leading scholars, artists, and preachers of England have come 
to Whitechapel to express their admiration for the work going 
on there, and in one way or another to participate in it. 

Having gained the support, in different kinds and degrees, of 
sO many people, Mr.and Mrs. Barnett are able to undertake 
_a programme of varied and unique activities. They have begun 
by setting right the administration of charity in their district. 
They have secured a number of their friends to act with them 
on the local committee of the Charity Organization Society, 
with the result that the voluntary charities of Whitechapel are 
as well managed as those of any other district in London. The 
public charities of Whitechapel also have been much improved. 
For one thing, Mr. Barnett’s influence is seen in the fact that 
the poorhouse infirmary is to all intents and purposes a well- 
appointed hospital, and the patients are cared for by trained 
nurses. 

The neighborhood has been greatly improved by the erection"of 
model dwellings in places which before were the haunts of disease 
and crime. These dwellings were put up by companies organ- 
ized either directly by Mr. Barnett or at his suggestion. If it 
were not for the shameful avarice of certain eminently respecta- 
ble landlords, Mr. Barnett could easily continue this process till 
the whole district were cleansed of its abominations. . By the 
help of the Toynbee Hall men, Mr. Barnett is able to bring forces 
to bear upon the public life of the district. Instances of this 
are the vigilance committee for duty in times of disturbance, and 
the political canvasses which are doing so much toward securing 
public libraries in different parts of the East End. 

In these matters, as well as in matters connected with educa- 
tion and recreation, it is impossible to distinguish between the 
influence of Mr. Barnett as Vicar of St. Jude’s and as Warden of 
Toynbee Hall. He is not himself at any trouble to distinguish. 
He simply uses all available forces toward the realizing of an 
East London University to provide for popular education, begin- 
ning at the lowest branches and reaching to the highest; and 
toward the developing of a lively feeling of friendliness and 
neighborliness which shall cheer and elevate the whole social 
intercourse of the district. Mr. and Mrs. Barnett insist that 
poor people at social gatherings must be treated just as one 
treats the friends whom one delights to honor. They must be 
received as guests, and care must be taken to put them at ease 
and help them to enjoy the time. When a party goes for a 
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day from St. Jude’s to the country or to a place of public inter- 
est, some friend is asked to entertain the party at her house. If 
the hospitality seems constrained, and the poor people are met 
with indifference or cool consideration, parties do not go to that 
house again. 

The Whitechapel Art Exhibition is held in St. Jude’s Schools 
every spring for three weeks, Sundays included. Many thou- 
sands of visitors attend. The pictures are loaned by artists and 
connoisseurs. Several persons are always present to explain the 
pictures. There is also a full descriptive catalogue at the price 
of a penny. Great importance is given to music. Under Mr. 
Barnett, and to the minds of people in Whitechapel, the Church 
takes her true place as patron of music. Classes in singing and 
in the violin are held in the schools. In the church there are 
organ recitals once a fortnight during the winter, and occasion- 
ally an oratorio is given. 

On the front of the church outside is a mosaic copy of one of 


Watts’s allegorical pictures, which was presented as a testimonial 


to Mr. Barnett by his friends. At its unveiling, Matthew Arnold 
made the address—a very notable utterance, in which he said 
that it was the distinction of Mr. Barnett that he had brought 
the highest elements of civilization to the humblest members of 
society. Inside the church there are copies in oil of several of 
Watts’s other pictures, and photographs of some of the great 
religious masterpieces. 

At half-past eight on Sunday evening, after all the regular 
services of the day, comes the Worship Hour. This service is 
almost wholly musical, being made up of anthems, hymns, instru- 
mental solos, and a short address in keeping with the music. 
But it is fitly named, for it is full of the very spirit of worship. 
It seems also to express in a little the motive of all that goes on 
at St. Jude’s. Often at this service the seats will be well filled, 
and one will notice a number of the distinctive Whitechapel 
types such as can rarely be seen in a church even in the East 
End. 

- One morning, as I passed St. Jude’s, several people were read- 
ing a large poster which had been put on the church notice-board. 
For a number of days there was a curious group about it most 
of the time. It was an invitation to the Worship Hour, and 
read as follows: 

TO THE MEN AND WOMEN OF EAST LONDON. 

There is a poem on “ The Buried Life” of which I am often reminded. Your 
lives are busy, useful, and honest ; but your faces are anxious, and you are not 
all you want to be. 

There is within you another life, a buried life, which does not get free. In old 
days it got free through old forms of religion, and then men had peace, and 
were not afraid of anybody or anything. 

We cannot go back to the old forms—they are gone with the old times and in 
presence of the new learning of our days. Many, therefore, have given up relig- 
ion altogether, and carry about a buried life. It is buried, but it is not dead. 

When it really hears God’s voice it will rise. Men will live spiritual as well 
as honest lives. They will rest on some One greater than themselves and have 

ace. 
ae don’t think this life will be stirred by excitement or by irrational preaching— 
and not always by rational preaching. I believe that in the quiet of a place full 
of good memories, in the sound of fine music, in the sympathy of fellow-seekers, 
we may better wait God’s call. 

St. Jude’s Church, in Commercial Street, will thus be open from 8:30 to 9:30 
on Sunday evenings. Will you come and give yourself even ten minutes? It 
may be that as you listen to the silence, to the music, or to the worship of 
others, God will speak, that the buried life will arise, and that you will have 
peace. SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 


Notes 


—The Rev. Henry Ketcham has resigned the pastorate of 
the Congregational church of Antigo, Wis. 

—The Rev. Stanley E. Lathrop, of Sherwood, Tenn., has 
become General Missionary for the State of Texas under the 
American Missionary Association, with headquarters at Austin, 
: 

—The Rev. Charles Francis Hubbard, acting pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Auburn, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed to the professorship of English in Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

—The corner-stone of the handsome new building of Christ 
Church, Madison, Wis., was laid on July 4 at that place. At a 
meeting of the church held July 2, 1891, it was decided to drop 
the numerical designation by which the church has been known 
hitherto, and, reverting to the ancient and general Christian cus- 
tom, to give it a distinctive name. 

—The cable announces the death of the Rev. Henry M. 
Bissell, D.D., Secretary of the Maratha Mission in India, in the 
seventieth year of his age. He was one of the oldest mission- 
aries, we believe, in India, where he has been laboring for forty 
years. Four of his sons are clergymen, one in the Sandwich 
Islands; and one of his daughters is engaged in the missionary 
service in India. The item which announces his death announces 
also that his place will be taken by one of his sons. 
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The Outlook in Missions 


The American Baptist Missionary Union 
has just voted (at its seventy-seventh 
annual meeting at Cincinnati, O.) to hold 
a special celebration of.the centennial of 
the organization of the foreign mission- 
ary enterprise, in the formation of the 
English Baptist Missionary Union, at Ket- 
tering, England, October 2, 1792, the cele- 
bration to be inaugurated by a commem- 
orative discourse and other services in 
connection with the annual meeting of the 
Union in Philadelphia, Pa., next May. 
And as a chief feature of this celebration 
the American Union has voted to under- 
take during the fiscal year of 1892-93 to 
recruit and send forth one hundred new 
missionaries, and also raise a memorial 
fund of $1,000,000 for the universal work 
of the Union. 


The point for review is often that most 
advantageous for outlook, and the truth is 
strikingly suggested by the preceding para- 
graph. Starting from the century about 
to close, and its development of a science 
of Christian missions, with well-defined 
principles for their prosecution, and from 
the multiplied facts illustrative of these 
principles, it is not unreasonable to expect 
pronounced advancement in the way of 
missionary results hereafter. 


Very much of that which is likely to be 
seen may be gathered, assuredly, irom 
what has been. Beyond any question, 
the essentially missionary nature of Chris- 
tianity is to be conserved and emphasized, 
and its place among the six religions of 
the Aryan and Semitic world, long 
since pointed out by Professor Max 
Miiller, is to be more distinctly fixed, 
along with that of the other two which 
have the same nature—the Buddhistic and 
the Mohammedan. It becomes plainer 
and plainer every year that Christian mis- 
sions have “come to stay.” The time 
has gone when misunderstanding or mis- 
representation can make any serious head- 
way against them in the Christian world. 


Another feature in the outlook, speak- 
ing broadly, is, certainly, that the work 
which has been accomplished by mission- 
ary labor in the last century is, in the 
main, preparatory—that the coming work 
of Christian missionaries (on the foreign 
field) will largely be the building upon 
foundations already laid. So that, whether 
the question is to be one of giving impetus 
and breadth to Christian missionary zeal 
at home, or of carrying forward the mis- 
sionary work abroad, it is by careful ref- 
erence to the past, in either case, that 
action and hope for the future are to be 
determined. 


That, in both these directions, the cen- 
tury’s experience gives cheer for the future 
is evident, but it is just as clear to the 
close observer and student of missionary 
work on the wide scale that only by com- 
paring the present signs of cheer with a 
past prior to the birth of the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise can the statement be made 
with very great force. In proportion to the 
vast numbers of the human race outside of 
Christendom as yet untouched by the 
Gospel,those who have been touched are few 
at the most. And the number of Chris- 
tians in the home churches who are either 
especially informed concerning the facts of 
missions, or signally zealous in view of 
them, is probably greatly overborne by 
those who are not. 


In general, however, and as a fruit of 
the one hundred years of missionary labor, 
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the nature of the foreign work may now be 
said to be so well indicated as to be easy 
of apprehension—the building of the king- 
dom of Christ in the hearts of men by the 
proclamation of the truth that “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.” Again, the magnitude of the 
work is comprehended by its intelligent 
advocates as it never has been. And the 
difficulties environing it, the obstacles it 
must meet and overmatch, have now been 
learned to that degree that no hindrance to 
the Gospel need henceforth be a matter of 
surprise or a damper to missionary zeal. 


Among those particulars in which all 
this is visible—upon the foreign field itself 
—may be named the settlement of the rela- 
tions of the agency created by sending mis- 
sionaries from Christian to heathen coun- 
tries, as one which is to be temporary in 
function and duration—giving place to a 
trained native agency, made up from those 
who have been fed into the warmth and light 
of Christian truth by these missionaries—the 
kingdom of Christ growing by normal and 
Scriptural methods, under abiding laws of 
development, and calling for periods of 
time for its establishment quite beyond 
the conceptions of some Christian men 
whose good will to their fellows of the 
human race appears to have outrun their 
sanctified mental insight. 


A good auspice for the further prosecu- 
tion of that work is indubitably to be dis- 
cerned in the spirit of Christian unity, in- 
creasingly manifest as years go by, among 
Protestant missionaries of various denomi- 
nations. The late conference at Shanghai, 
China, preceded as it has been by others 
in that Empire, and by similar confer- 
ences in Japan, are significant tokens of 
this, as is the fresh Eaisitte movement 
towards the organic union of all native 
Christians in the latter country. Not to 
be oblivious of some unseemly demonstra- 
tions, it is yet notable how far shorn of 
force what is known as sectarianism has 
been on the foreign field, and how promise- 
ful is that fact. 


A view of “things that are behind” 
upon the foreign field may well have in 
sight, as it closes, the many thousands, not 
to say the millions, of renovated individual 
lives in unchristian lands which have long 
been a crown of missionary sacrifice and 
effort. These have demonstrated in almost 
every quarter of the globe that there can 
be no form or degree or system of human 
sinfulness with which Christ’s Gospel can- 
not triumphantly cope as a remedial force 
when it is fairly, perseveringly, lovingly 
brought into touch with the souls of men. 


The outlook for foreign missionary work 
in Christian countries where it has had 
rise and support derivable from past expe- 
rience is also hopeful. Men of great wis- 
dom have ordinarily been at the head of 
the missionary societies, whose direction 
of their affairs has been at once the ground 
of success and, by legacy of wisdom to 
their successors, is made the guaranty, in 
great measure, of like success in time to 
come. 


General methods for organization and 
for administration of the societies are 
probably in great part definitely deter- 
mined, and this fact is to be of immense 
service in the future. 


Very great results have already been 
secured by the diffusion in Christian coun- 
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tries of information concerning missions. 
Missionary history and biography and mis- 
sionary periodicals have come, in the ag- 
gregate, to constitute aliterature by them- 
selves. Improvement in the make-up of 
the average missionary magazine in this — 
country within the past twenty years has 
been very marked. A particular impres- 
sion to be taken from the earlier issues was 
that the piety of those who prepared them 
was absolutely unquestionable; the Prot- 
estant missionary magazine in the United 
States to-day adds to this the impression 
that its editor has piety and tact com- 
bined. 


Points in the “ Outlook” might be extend- 
ed—the determination of the qualifications, 
spiritual, mental, physical, for successful 
missionaries, the vast movements of wo- 
men in America on behalf of missions—but 
some reference to the financial administra- 
tion of missionary societies in the United 
States must suffice. Tried by a fair judg- 
ment upon past experience, it is probable 
that here is to be found the question as to 
which, if considered in the amplest and 
wisest way, it is to be said that much more 
light is to break forth, and far better prog- 
ress is to be made than has heretofore “ge 
gained. It is not that the management o 
funds obtained has not been distinguished 
by ability and honesty which merits all 
praise, and has made the financial standing 
of the societies in the marts of the world 
of good credit. When all that is said, it is 
still true that so far as devising and work- 
ing effective ways and means to draw out 
the just and appropriate financial strength 
of the churches for the support of the 
home or the foreign mission cause, neither 
the courage nor the enthusiasm of the 
Christian men who ought to have this work 
in hand has yet come very nigh to prop- 
erly meeting the exigencies of the great 
work. There are considerations, doubtless, 
in the premises which are not to be for- 
gotten, and they may explain, may even 
palliate, this to a degree; but it may con- 
fidently be asserted that in this direction 
lies the problem in missionary administra- 
tion at home, for the solution of which one 
must look to the future. It is gratifying 
to note unmistakable signs of progress in 
this fundamental matter in some leading 
Christian communions in the country, and. 
to note the imminence of wise projects in 
others, to meet the exigencies of a con- 
stantly needy enterprise. | 


The “ Missionary Review of the World” 
has already broached the project of a 
grand exposition of missions or a visible 
presentation in material forms of the prog- 
ress of the Gospel in many lands, some- 
what after the manner of the international 
exhibits in London, Paris, Glasgow, etc., 
in connection with the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, Ill., in 1893. We learn from its 
current issue that the matter has been 
taken up and embodied in part in the 
scheme of Mr. William G. Douglas, of the 
local staff of the Baltimore “ American,” 
who proposes there some such exhibit. 
Mr. Douglas has laid his proposal before 
the managers of the Exposition, and Secre- 
tary Butterworth has recommended the 


exhibit to the district general. 


| 
—John Burns, the British Socialist an 

labor agitator, is a man of wide reading 
and great cultivation. He was educate¢ 
at one of the famous English public schools, 
and was an early and profound student of 
Ruskin, Carlyle, and Adam Smith. He is 
a hard worker and a man of considerable 
sagacity. 
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Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable, 


In The Christian Union of July 4 “J. C. B.” 
asks, ‘* Did Methuselah live on this earth 969 years ?”’ 
Your answer is, ‘“‘ No mortal ever lived so many 
years. The most plausible account of the patriarchal 
chronology is that the years assigned to individuals 
denote the length of dynasties called by their names.”’ 
Now, will you not kindly explain (1) in the case of 
Enoch, was it a whole dynasty that was “ trans- 
lated so that they, or it, ‘‘ should not see death” 
(Heb. xi., 5)? If not, which particular person of the 
dynasty was it that was translated? (2) According 
to your theory, Noah was founder of adynasty. But 
this same Noah also entered into the ark with his 
three sons in the six hundredth year of Noah’s age. 
How do you explain? 

The Professor of Old Testament Litera- 
ture, who usually answers questions in that 
department of this column, being absent in 
Europe, your question comes into the 
hands of the Professor of New Testament 
Literature, who, being less familiar with the 
subject, is less positive. Your point seems 
to him to be well taken and to constitute a 
serious objection to Bunsen’s theory that 
the patriarchal names represented a tribe 
or a dynasty. Other opinions are: (1) that 
the early years were lunar, not solar; in 
other words, months, not years. In favor of 
this is the undoubted fact that the revolution 
of the earth round the sun not being known, 
the exact limits of a solar year would not 
be known, and the lunar periods were con- 
sequently earlier marked than the solar 
periods; against it, the improbability that 
the word year would be used in the same 
writing to designate now a month, now a 
twelvemonth, with nothing to indicate the 
change in the use of the word. (2) That 
the race was gradually losing the immor- 
tality conferred up it in creation; or that, 
owing to the quieter lives, the simpler con- 
ditions, or other considerations not very 
well understood, the lives were really the 
length represented in Genesis. (3) That 
these prehistoric records are composed of 
traditions, oral or documentary, existing 


long prior to the composition of Genesis ;_ 


that they partake of the mythological char- 
acter of all early history; that they neither 
are, nor profess to be, a revelation; and 
that their sacred character consists, not in 
their historic inerrancy, but in the spir- 
itual element introduced into them by the 
sacred writer, who composed this prehis- 
toric history out of such materials as he 
found existing in the legends and tradi- 
tions of his time. This last appears to us 
the more probable opinion of the four, 
though all four are entertained by very 
respectable scholars. 


In the Sunday-school lesson of June 14 we have 
Huldah represented as saying, ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord,” etc. The prophetess here made a declaration 
of something that would come to pass. 1. Now, 
how did Huldah come to be possessed of a knowl- 
edge of future events? 2. Are the prophecies of the 
olden time to be regarded as equal to those uttered 

y Christ? Or may they be regarded as being of the 
same character as a prediction made at present by a 
close observer of the drift of events, as, say, for in- 
stance, the common prediction made nowadays by 
temperance advocates, namely, that prohibition will 
sooner or later be the law of the land? A. H. 


Your question is too large to answer in 
a paragraph. Prophecy is speaking by 
_ Inspiration; not necessarily foretelling. 
It is primarily insight, only secondarily 
foresight. In some instances the future 
appears to have been definitely revealed 
to the Hebrew prophets; in other cases 
they forecast the future from their in- 
terpretation of the course of divine provi- 
dence in the past and in the present; and 
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sometimes they spoke in symbols and 
figures of hope and expectation, without 
giving definite information. Their prophe- 
cies were not always literally fulfilled, al- 
though the principles upon which they 
spoke were almost always, if not absolutely 
invariably, justified by history. 


Dr. Abbott says in his exposition of the Sunday- 
school lesson in The Christian Union of June 26 that 
Christ is not ‘‘the Word,” but the Word made flesh 
only. Who then is meant by “the Word” in Rev. 
xix., 13, and 1 John v.,7? An explanation will 
greatly oblige Yours sincerely, W. W. L. 


1 John v., 7, is no part of the Bible, but 
a spurious addition of a later date. See 
Revised Version. The “ Word” in Rev. 
xix., 13, is not Jesus Christ, the incarnate 
Son of God, but God manifesting himself, 
God as revealed, here in judgment, as in 
the incarnation he is revealed in redemp- 
tion. 


Some one, ina late issue of The Christian Union, 
inquired for this little poem. It came to me in one 
of my papers, and I send it on. M. A. F. 


THE UNELECTED INFANT 


An unelected infant sighed out its little breath, 
And wandered thro’ the darkness along the shades 
of death, 
Until the gates of heaven before him he espied, 
And ran to them and clung there, and would not be 
denied; 
Tho’ still from earth rose mutterings, ‘‘ You cannot 
enter in! 
Depart into Gehenna, you child of wrath and sin.” 


At last the gates were opened,—a man with features 
mild 

Stooped down and raised the weeping and non- 
elected child ; 

Immortal light thrilled softly down the avenues of 

bliss, 

And on the infant’s forehead the spirit placed a kiss. 

** Who are you thus to hallow my non-elected brow ?” 

‘** Dear child, my name was Calvin, but I see things 
better now.” 


What Life of Christ will interest andinstruct young | 


people who are just beginning to read the Bible and 
have outgrown the ordinary editions of Bible stories? 


Geikie’s “Life of Christ, for Old or 
Young ”’ ($1.65). 


Will some one be kind enough to tell me where the 
following lines are from, and who is the author: 
‘*Alas! for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees, 
And has not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth, to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of death, 
And Love can never lose its own.” 


Christian Endeavor Topic 


Lessons from the Timid Disciple 
For the week beginning July 26, 1891. 
ohn iii., 2—vli., 50-53—xX1X., 39.) 

Nicodemus, as Phillips Brooks says, “ is 
one of St. John’s men. Neither of the 
other writers is drawn to him.” And St. 
John gives us but three glimpses of him. 
We see him as he sits talking with Jesus by 
night; again we see him at a session of 
the Sanhedrin, and again at the burial- 
place of our Lord. The lessons which we 
each draw from his character will depend 
upon our interpretation of these incidents. 

If we look upon Nicodemus as a man 
touched by the Spirit of God, who believed 
that Jesus was the promised Messiah and 
yet did not have the courage to attach 
himself to the body of his disciples, not 
daring even to approach him by day, but 
secretly, by night, coming to him for in- 
struction; if we think him a man so afraid 
of the scorn of men and of losing his posi- 
tion in the council that when the life of 
Jesus is sought by his enemies he makes 
no strong protest, and when questioned de- 
nies his Lord by his silence, and only when 
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Jesus has passed beyond the reach of lov- 
ing service he renders the homage of a late 
repentance by bringing gifts for the dead 
—if this is our conception of Nicodemus, 
then our lessons are the duty of confessing 
Christ before men, of fearlessly espousing 
his cause, of doing the right in the face of 
loss of esteem or position, and of living the 
truth we believe. We are taught our in- 
ability toserve more than one master, and 
the danger of not expressing our love and 
devotion always, because of the utter help- 
lessness of these expressions when bestowed 
upon the dead. 

If, on the other hand, we see in Nico- 
demus a noble-hearted Pharisee, who had 
felt the touch of divinity in the teachings: 
of Jesus, and, longing to know more of 
him and the truths he taught, came to him 
by night that he might have an uninter- 
rupted talk with him, such as he could not 
have in the daytime when the crowds 
surged around Jesus to hear his words and 
to be healed; if we consider him one 
whose mind was so attuned to the highest 
that Jesus could give him the whole Gospel. 
and reveal to him one of the profoundest 
truths of the Scriptures ; if we think of him 
as aman to whom Jesus never said, “ Leave 
all and follow me;” if we see in him one 
who in the position of honor which he held 
spoke boldly for him, offering the one plea 
which he knew would have any weight 
with the council, and whose answer to 
their scornful question, had he given any, 
could only have made the enemies of 
Christ more bitter and determined; if we 
think of him as one who gave richly of his. 
substance to honor his dead Lord, and 
who tenderly helped to prepare for burial 
one whom he had truly loved and hon- 
ored while he lived—if we hold this view, 
then we are taught the duty and _ privilege 
of quiet communion as well as of public 
worship. When the work of the day is. 
done, to seek Jesus, to talk with him, to 
ask his counsel, and to learn of him—in 
this lies a large part of the Christian’s. 
strength for service. We are taught the 
duty of standing for the right; the more 
responsible our position the more binding 
is the duty. We are shown that many 
must abide in the calling wherein they are 
called, for the world needs for its regenera- 
tion more men and women who are in the 
world but not of it. We are taught that 
God will give every disciple some special 
work to do for him. None of the 
eleven had influence enough with the 
Roman governor to obtain the body of 
Jesus, but the wealthy Joseph of Arimathea 
could get it, and Nicodemus could bring 
the rich spices, so that “he who died as. 
a malefactor was buried as a king.” 

Both of these views of the character of 
Nicodemus have learned advocates. But 
in this connection it will be well to recall 
Dr. Albert Barnes’s words concerning his. 
coming by night to see Jesus: “It is most 
in accordance with Christian charity to 
suppose that his motives were such as God 
would approve, especially as our Saviour 
did not reprove him.” 

References: Ps. xxxi., 1, 17—cxix., 6; 
Matt. x., 32, 33; Mark viii., 38—ix., 23— 
16; John vi., 47—xii., 42, 43—xiii., 
17—xix., 38; Acts iv., 20—ix., 29—xvi., 
30, 31—xvlii., 9, 10; Rom. iii., 24—-26—v., 
933; 1 Cor. xv., 58; PRR 
Col. 21-23; 2 Tim. 12; 
14; Pet. iv., 16; 1 John ii., 23, 28— iv., 
15. 
Daily Readings: (1) James i., 5-8, 22— 
27; (2) Rom. x., 6-11; (3) Rom.i., 14-17; 
(4) John vii., 10-17; (5) Ps. xl., 6-10; (6) 
2 Tim. i., 12-18; (7) John iii., 2—vii., 5o- 
53—xIx., 39. 
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About People 


Birmingham, England, who will preside 
over the great International Congregational 
Council now being held in London, is an 
able preacher and one of the most popular 
clergymen in England. He is a thorough 
optimist, and advises young men who come 
to him for counsel that the way to be 
happy and to live long is “not to worry, 
and to be well forward with one’s work.” 

—Though Robert Buchanan is an indus- 
trious writer if judged by the number of his 
novels and essays, he is very variable in his 
methods of work. He spent ten years upon 
“The City of Dream,” writing only when 
the mood seized him. Per contra, his 
adaptation of Sardou’s “ Theodora” was 
accomplished in about three days. 

—Sir John Macdonald was sometimes 

called “Old To-morrow,” owing to his 
habit of putting off as long as possible any 
disagreeable affair. Though often politi- 
cally unpopular, socially he inspired the 
warmest friendships, for he was cheerful, 
warm-hearted, magnetic, and specially suc- 
cessful in uniting inharmonious aspects of 
Canadian life. His wonderful way of 
casting oil upon troubled waters sometimes 
gained him a hearing among the rougher 
classes when other men would have been 
browbeaten into silence. He was one of 
the last of a race of Canadian statesmen, 
now nearly extinct, which included such 
once powerful men as MacNabb, Baldwin, 
Brown, Morin, Hincks, Tache, Belleau, and 
Cartier. 
_ —The Royal Geographical Society has 
, conferred the Murchison medal upon 
William Ogilvey for his two years’ explora- 
tion of the Mackenzie and Yucan River 
districts in the far Northwest. 

—An Italian lady of high rank, the 
Princess Mele Barese, has energetically 
espoused the cause of dumb animals, and 
is endeavoring to put an end to the excess- 
ive cruelty of the Neapolitans in their 
treatment of beasts of burden. As the 
laws that were some time ago enacted at 
her instance remained a dead letter, she 
has called upon English residents to assist 
her, and has succeeded in establishing at 
Naples a staff of twelve inspectors whose 
duty it is to bring offenders to justice. 
Forty-two thousand cases of ill treatment 
were reported during the past year. 

—Creisau Manor, it is said, will soon 
become a veritable Moltke Museum, for 
* the present heir to the estate, Major Count 
Wilhelm von Moltke, intends not only to 
leave his uncle’s study and sleeping-room 
intact, but to collect and arrange in the 
manor-house whatever relics are possessed 
by other members of the family. 

—The late Michel Antoine Caphu, the 
celebrated French sculptor, was never 
ashamed of his humble origin, and never 
forgot his humble birthplace, Mée, Seine- 
et-Marne. In the height of his fame he 
established there a local museum where 
plaster casts of all his best works were 
exhibited. One of his finest statues is the 
‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” now in the Luxembourg. 
His latest statues, those of Cardinal Bonne- 
chose and of the Princess of Wales, 
were exhibited veiled in crape at the last 
Salon. That of the Princess represents 
her seated, with one foot on a cushion 
and her draperies falling gracefully about 
her. The face is remarkable for success- 
ful blending of sweetness and dignity. 

—Alexandre Dumas was much addicted to 
boasting of the high fees which he received 
for his articles. “That is pretty fair, no 


doubt,” once said a stranger to him at a 
party. 


“How much was the highest fee 


‘‘Ten francs a line,” re- 
plied Dumas. “Bah! that is nothing,” 
said the other gentleman. “I get about 
half a million francs foraline!”’ “ Really?” 
rejoined Dumas, with an incredulous smile 
at the apparently outrageous piece of brag. 
“ Pray, what are you?” “A railway con- 
tractor.” 

—Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Vienna 
has refused to become the husband of the 
Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria, grand- 
daughter of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
because he finds it impossible to fall in love 
with the princess, and has determined un- 
less he can make a marriage of affection 
that he will remain single. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


By GEO. F. ROOT. hin American 
and Foreign Price of Fingering 
$2.75 by mail, postpa 

5 e 
ROOT S NEW COURSE. a 
By F. W. ROOT. most advanced and 
most practical book for Private or Class Vocal in- 
nik on Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by mail 


REED ‘ORGAN STUDIES. 4 thor: 
y W.F. SUDDS. hensive set of stud- 


ies by an, In eight Books. Price, 


50cts. each, postpaid thi 
MUSICAL VISITOR Guagazine 
Contains Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 
ing Matter. Single $1.50 per year. 
pecial terms to clubs of five o 
ARENA F SONG. hang and best = 
By G. F. Root & 0.0.Case Eaavent ons. Full of good 
things. Price, 60cts. postpaid. 
HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. of 
for learning to play chords. Price, 50cts. postpaid. 
—PUBLISHED BY— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


74 W. 4th &t., 18 E. 16th St, 
CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORE 


Gospel Commentary 


The Four Gospels condensed into a fluent 
narrative, acco ao by 1300 Notes, orig- 
inal and selected from 340 Authors, by 


J. R. GILMORE and LYMAN ABBOTT 


One of the completest and most serviceable tools for ready 

reference to any part of the Evangelists that has ever been 
Full and accurate Indexes. pp., Crown 8vo, 
cloth, red edges, $1.50. 


Of booksellers, or matled by the Publishers 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City 
(a The only Annotated Consolidated Gospels published. 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S 
Commentary on John 


Sunday-School Teachers, Superintendents 
and others will find this book invaluable in its exposition of 
the Sunday-School Lessons for the balance of the year. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


Also **‘PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES” 
on John, price, postpaid, $1.00. 


For sale by ed Booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of price by 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
751 BROADWAY, - - - 


Valuable Sunday-School Songs 


By D Lowry d Doang. 
Br ight Arr ay. $30 ~trg 100 acon 


By Ira D. SANKEY. 

Winnowed Songs. By Ira Sankey. $35 
By Rev. Dr. PELouBET. 

Sepeet Songs. $40 per 
By Rev. Dr. STRYKER. (Just is- 

Choral Song. $40 per 100 ER. 
Sample copies mailed on receipt of price, returnable if 
not adopted. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY 
$1 RANDOLPH STREET, | 76E. NINTH STREET, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr I.— 
Scripture Selections; PArT II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—7.e., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1 50. © 

‘* Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and eminently 


‘Clear and compact, and palpitate with the influences 
of the time.’ —Christian Intelligencer. 


THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
edges. Price, $1.50. [The only Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6 


‘**T know no more valuable Bible-help t] _. this, for its 
and its comprehensiveness.’’ . Howar 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. II- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, 5- 

** There is a vividness in its Gencriptions that is delightful. 


The old fields, that have been cu lled b hy Bef so many & gleaners, 
are vitalized into reproductiveness. 


IN AID OF FAITH. t2mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III., John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Zhe House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 


BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND 
and BUNKER HILL. 


A WARD CO. 
- 49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, 


Studien und Plaudereien 


By S. M. STERN 
FIFTEENTH EDITION 

This is one of the best works for the study of Ger- 
man, and should be used as Reader, either independ- 
ently or together with the first lessons of the Gram- 
mar. It is adopted by many institutions, including 
more than 60 prominent Colleges, Academies, Normal 
Schools, High Schools,etc. HENRY HOLT & CO., 
29 West 23d Street, New York, are the publishers. 
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Motto: “ On every mountain height ts vest.’ —GOETHE,. 


Busy Vacations 


There are two kinds of vacations—the 
busy kind and the lazy kind. Each is 
good in its place. The busy kind is best 
in nine-tenths of the cases. Only now and 
then does simple idling really refresh and 
recreate the idler. The man or woman 
who is accustomed to activity can usually 
get more strength, vigor, and refreshment 
out of another sort of activity than from 
cessation of effort. Climbing mountains, 


rowing, swimming, driving lively horses 


over picturesque roads, catching trout or 
salmon, getting the secrets out of the rocks, 
or doing’ anything else that keeps the lungs 
filled with pure air, and mind and body 
occupied with affairs outside the usual 
routine of life, is thoroughly worth while 
for the man or woman whose work is 
chiefly that of the brain. 


* 
Next Week 


Our readers who are interested in the 
very important and significant theological 
crisis through which we are now passing 
will read next week with peculiar satisfac- 
tion a strong presentation of ‘“ The Duty 
of Progressive Men ata Time of Theologi- 
cal Reaction ” by Professor Francis Brown, 
of the Union Theological Seminary, a col- 
league of Professor Briggs, and one of the 
foremost scholars in his department in this 
country. Professor Brown is now at Ox- 
ford, and in the seclusion and quiet of that 
beautiful university town has thought to 
some purpose on the present state of affairs. 

We shall give our readers next week a 
very pungent and striking piece of literary 
portraiture by Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke. 
Under the title of “The Procrustes Fam- 
ily’? Mrs. Cooke draws pen-and-ink por- 
traits of certain types of people who are 
always making themselves felt in the 
world, and who, of recent months, have 
been particularly prominent. Mrs. Cooke 
always writes with an incisive pen, and in 
this instance her article is not only keen 
and pointed, but full of sound sense. 


Congratulations 


The subscriber who is not pleased with 
the new form and new typography of The 
Christian Union is yet to be heard from. 

Congratulations continue to pour in from 
all directions. 

It would be pleasant to print all or many 
of them. The limits of space permit only 
afew. 

From an appreciative paragraph concern- 
ing The Christian Union in the “ Critic ” of 
last week we quote: “Hitherto this ad- 


mirable weekly has appealed more per- 
suasively to the mind than to the eye; 
from this time on it will affect the senses 
of sight and touch no less pleasantly than 


it impresses the intelligence. Its illustra- 
tions appear to great advantage on the 
heavy pages, and altogether it makes as 
handsome a showing as any weekly paper 
in America. Having just come of age and 
found a permanent home in the new Clinton 
Hall, it should enter upon a period of full 
and deserved prosperity.” 

The head of a great publishing house in 
New York says: “The Christian Union is 
now the handsomest and the most vital 
paper in America.” 

The publisher of two widely known peri- 
odicals says: “ The new Christian Union 
is a beauty indeed.” | 

An enthusiastic subscriber writes from 
the banks of the Hudson River: “ Your 
improved form, with its excellent white 
paper, clear type, and perfect impression, 
places you head and shoulders above every 
rival, typographically.” 

A prominent business man in Pennsyl- 
vania writes: “I feel ashamed at having 
allowed five days to go by without telling 
you how much I am pleased with The 
Christian Union in its new dress. It 
strikes me typographically as now being 
in full harmony with itself in a literary 
way. It is good, and it wears good clothes. 
The selection of type is delightful, and the 
handling of the page with the rich-looking 
Elzevir ornaments as dashes is a great 
credit to you.” 

¥ 


Poem for the Week 
Daybreak 


A wind came up out of the sea, 
And said, “ O mists, make room for me!” 


It hailed the ships, and cried, “ Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone!” 


And hurried landward far away, 


Crying, “ Awake! it is the day!” 
It said unto the forest, “ Shout ! 
Hang all your leafy banners out !” 


It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, “ O bird, awake and sing !” 


And o’er the farms, “ O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow; the day is near!” 


It whispered to the fields of corn, 
‘* Bow down, and hail the coming morn!” 


It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
« Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour.” 


It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, “ Not yet! in quiet lie.” 
—LONGFELLOwW. 


* 


—Emperor William’s recent statement as 
to who is master in Germany impels the 
London “ Times” to observe: “If Machi- 
avelli were to write in these days of mon- 
archical responsibility, he would probably 
make his ideal Prince a deaf-mute.” 


About People 


—John B. Gough’s library, which is 
soon to be sold, contains some fine ex- 
amples of the lecturer’s skill in “inlay- — 
ing ” and in “ extensions ” by insertions of 
extra illustrations, and also of his taste in 
expensive bindings. In his early trade of 
bookbinding Mr. Gough gained special 
knowledge which served him well in form- 
ing a library. Although not a literary 
man in the finer sense of the word, he was 
a genuine lover of books. 

—The foreign affairs department of the 
Chicago Fair has been placed in charge of 
Walker Fearn, of New Orleans, a South- 
erner by birth, a Yale graduate, and noted 
for his command of foreign languages. 
He is a man of varied talents, and before 
Confederate days had filled several diplo- 
matic appointments satisfactorily, notably 
that of Secretary to the American Legation 
in Brussels in 1854. During Cleveland’s 
administration he was minister resident and 
consul-general to Roumania, Servia, and 
Greece. 

—Lord Salisbury, the English Prime 
Minister, who is also Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, is said to have more knowledge of 
the business of his department than any 
foreign minister within living memory. He 
has enormous capacity for work, as is indi- 
cated by the following anecdote: “ At the 
end of a long and harassing day’s work at 
the Foreign Office, a mass of dispatches and 
documents relating’*to an important matter 
was brought in to him by a secretary. 
There was some question as to which of 
the many departments or permanent offi- 
cials this budget should be referred, and 
who should make the various précis and 
minutes required. ‘No,’ said Lord Salis- 
bury, ‘leave them with me and I will take 
them home.’ He did, and astonished the de- 
partment by returning them next morning 
with the dispatch that had to be sent, all 
complete and all in his own handwriting. 
In this one night he had done the work of 
a dozen men.” 

—Admiral Worden,who commanded the 
original Monitor in its historic fight with 
the Merrimac, still shows in his face the 
heavy peppering with gunpowder which he 
received in that engagement by the ex- 
plosion of a rebel shell at the peephole to 
which his eye was applied. He is living 
unostentatiously in Washington, and it is 
difficult to get him to say anything about 
himself or about the battle in which he 
won distinction. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Fund: 


| Maplewood 
Scaiee tick Trinity Cong. Ch. of E. Orange 1 
A Subscriber, Washington... 
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Bethany Congre ational Church, New Haven.. 
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Correspondence 


Alliance Figures Questioned | 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In United States Senator J. H. Kyle’s 
article on “Industrial Reform” in The 
Christian Union, June 25, he declares that, 
according to the United States Treasurer’s 
report, the circulation of money has de- 
creased from $52.01 per capita in 1866 to 
$4.97 in 1889, etc., etc. 

In a recent issue of the New York 
“Tribune” (which I have unfortunately 
mislaid) is an editorial on the circulation of 
money per capita in the United States 
based upon this same United States Treas- 
urer’s report, and claims nearly $30 per 
capita. Now, what are “we the people” 
to do when United States Senators and 
the editors of the greatest newspapers in 
the world flatly contradict each other in the 
matter of quoting “ facts” from official 
documents? No one is safe in quoting 
either as authority or in attempting to 
“store his memory.” W.H. WILMoT. 


[The statistics for 1866 are not accessi- 
ble to us. During the last decade, as we 
stated in an editorial last winter, the amount 
of money in the country has increased 
more rapidly than the population. In 1879 
it amounted to $1,051,000,000, or $20 per 
capita, and in 1889 to $1,682,000,000, or 
$28 per capita. The Hon. Jeremiah Simp- 
son, of the Farmers’ Alliance, in speaking 
some time since of the amount “ in circu- 
lation,” deducted very rightly the three 
hundred millions locked up in the Treasury, 
and very wrongly the six or seven hundred 
millions “locked up” in the banks. In- 
asmuch as what is held in the banks serves 
as the basis of an enormous check circu- 
lation, it is really “in the hands of the 
people” more than any other part of our 
currency. But even when this unjustifiable 
subtraction is made, no such result is 
reached as that at which Senator Kyle has 
arrived, and it would be interesting to see 
how he could maintain his position.—Ebs. 
C. 


Here Is One 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
In your editorial of this week you dis- 
tinctly affirm that “it would be difficult to 
find to-day any clergyman, or any thought- 
ful layman, in the Episcopal Church who 
believes in the resurrection of the body ” (!) 
“ Fideliter firmiterque.”’ I believe in the 
resurrection of the body. I have always 
taught it in my sermons, hymns, and every 
possible way. I shall continue (D. V.) to 
teach it even to the close of my earthly 
ministry. I think that you will not have to 
search very far to find many more who be- 
lieve and teach the same. We are not all 
disciples of young Mr. Newton. Respect- 
fully yours, JOHN ANKETELL, A.M., 
Secretary of the Church German Society. 


28 FIFTEENTH Pr. New York CIrty, 
June 26, 1891. 


Wesley and the Church 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your excellent editorial on “ Insincere 
Conformity ” (in No. 24), in its penultimate 
paragraph, correctly states John Wesley’s 
course,” but misstates that of the Estab- 
lished Church. It never “turned” him 
‘out ;” he never withdrew from it, but died, 


as he had lived, in its fellowship. The 
exact fact in this matter is important, and 
fortifies your contention. R. W. 


About People 


—A curious story comes from Australia 
concerning the good fortune of a marine- 
store dealer, Henry Mottlee. Mr. Mott- 
lee, when he left England seventeen years 
ago, knew that he was a co-heir to the 
estate of a Mr. Hawkins, who died in 1791 
leaving an estate valued at $200,000, but 
as the estate was thrown in Chancery he 
dismissed all hope of settlement from his 
mind. He-did not prosper in his new 
home, and finally became reduced to the 
necessity of collecting his wares with a 
handcart. Very recently a member of his 
family bought a candle at a grocery and 
brought it home wrapped in a piece of 
newspaper. Mr. Mottlee happened to glance 
at it and saw the following notice: “Re 
Hawkins Estate.—Elizabeth Anna Griffin 
or Henry Mottlee, call on me before 30th 
August next, to receive £17,000 in Chan- 
cery; money ready to pay on your arrival ; 
don’t delay, another claimant.—Cullmer, 
Solicitor, Chancery-lane, London. Aus- 
tralian and Indian papers please copy.” 
The Elizabeth Anna Griffin mentioned is 
now Mrs. Mottlee. 

—Pierre Loti, who has been elected to 
the French Academy, defeating the Vi- 
comte de Bornier and M. Zola, is a captain 
in the French navy, and his real name is 
Julien Viaud. He is forty years old, and 
the materials for his books have been 
gathered during extensive travels in Tur- 
key, Japan, and other Eastern countries. 
His house in Paris is richly furnished in 
Oriental style,and at his, receptions the 
author, his wife, intimate friends, and 
attendants appear in Eastern costumes. 

—The same salary is paid to the women 
and the men health inspectors in Chicago. 
There are five women—Mrs. Leonard, 
Mrs. Doolittle, Dr. Hickey, Mrs. Glennon, 
and Mrs. Owens—and each one receives 
$1,000 per annum. They were appointed 
at the request of the Women’s Alliance, 
and possess police powers. The work 
of these inspectors is done chiefly in places 
where women and children are employed, 
and consists in enforcing sanitary regula- 
tions and discovering abuses. 


For Sunstroke 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. A. L. ZURKER, Melrose, Minn., says: ‘It 
produced a gratifying and remarkable regenerating 
effect in a case of sunstroke.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN'’S 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in 
Established 1855. 3 EAST 14TH STREET, N.Y. 


Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR ro BOYS 


year of Academy. Twelfth of Home.) 
seperation for college. or for business. Abso- 

pen f and genuine home, with the most 
refined surroundings. ome Gymnasium. References 


given and required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


ConneEcTicuT, Stamford. 

ETTS’ ACADEMY combines over fifty years’ 

experience with the best modern methods, and offers 
rare advantages to parents seeking a school of healthful 
location, where their boys will receive thorough individual 
instruction home influences and comforts, careful atten- 


tion to health trainin 
A. (Yale), Principal. 


Connecticut, New London. 
ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS 


This school, for ten such boys, is open all the year round. 
Delightful summer and winter home. Thorough physical 
and mental training by an experienced physician and 


ConnectTicuT, Hartford, 31 Wethersfield Ave. 
ARTFORD PREPARATORY INSTITUTE 
th Year. School year opens Sept. 23, 18or. 
Summ be en Weeks.”’ A good 
home cod June 33. elected. For ca 
address E. R. THOMSON. , 


Connecticut, Hartford, 31 Wethersfield Ave. 
ARTFORD PREPARATORY INSTITUTE. 


9th year. Sept.2 2 1891. A home and 
day school for the prim er education 
sexes. A discount to the A. Re catal frets 


ConneEctTicuT, Stamford. 
ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all 


the year. Both sexes. Departments of 


king, P hip, Sh ethand 


ConneEctTicuT, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE 
t e Preparatory courses. 
Gymnasium. Terms moderate. 


Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Sept. 
16. Twelve pupils and four resident teachers. ted in 

one of the ee villages on the Sound. One Soar ; 
from New York Circulars sent on application. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
WEST ENDINSTITUTE. Mrs. Capyrand Miss 
Capy, Principals. Prescribed_and Elective Courses of 
Study, or College aati urse. Circulars. Early 
application necessary 


ConnecTicuT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Seventeenth year. Advent term begins 
D.V.) Wednesday, Sept. 23,1 A. 
The R FRANCIS T. RUS ector. 
The Rev. JOHN H. MCCRACKAN, M.A., Jr. Rector. 
Miss MARY R. ANY Principal. 


ConneEctTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
$500. 17th year. My so-page circulart ells what 


stands first with us. No new boy over 13 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph B. (Yale, ’69.) 


Connecticut, Hartford. . 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


$500 to $600. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


ConngECTICUT, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES' INSTITUTE.—A College 
Preparatory and Home for of a 
Superior advantages for French, German, Music 
B and tuition, $350 year. The 


tembe ’ 
will begin September 24: Principal. 


Chicago, 304 Honore St. 
LLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL ~— NURSES 


on June 16th, when a class of 46 graduated. | 
The new class is now being formed for the fall term. 
Those desiring admission to the School should apply at 
once, as only a limited number can be accepted. Applica- | 
tions should be sent to the Superintendent, Miss DRAPER. | 


ILuinors, Jacksonville. 
LLINOIS COLLEGE 


Founded in 1820 ! 
The oldest college in the State. Address coves 
EDWARD A. TANNER, D.D. | 


Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL | 
An English and Classical School for Girls. The old- 

est: school for women inthe South. Teachers are gradu- 
ates of the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley. Accommo- 


dations first-class in every partic W.T. POYNTER. 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
T. JOHN’S COLLEGE 


Eight Departments. Buildings heated by steam. Ex- 
cellent Preparatory School attached. Terms moderate, 
Special rates and scholarships for sons of the clergy. For 


catalogue, address the President, 
THOMAS FELL, Pu. 


MASSACHUSBTTS,: Lowell. 
ELVIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 
Prepares for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, etc. Day 
and boarding pupils received. For circulars and te 


dress promptly 
Mrs. E. J. UNDERHILL, 49 Nesmith St. | 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. me 
UNIVERSITY | 
SCHOOL OF LAW 

Enlarged Quarters. New Library. est Faculty. 

Fees moderate. Free pcholarships. I. 
Address Hon BENNETE D Bean," 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 


USHING ACADEMY 
For both sexes, $200 a year. For a particulars ed 
for illustrated circular and new catalogue t 
H. S. COWELL, A. M.. Principal. _ 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 


— TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


teacher. Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


The commencement exercises of this school took place 


education means for a boy here. Formation ef character | 
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EDUCATIONAL 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
THE 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. Begins 
6th year 16. Classical, Sclagtife, pon 
ness, ul Training, H ome Com- 
forts. A. SH ead Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME and 
Day School for Young Ladies reopens October 1, 


Seles opportunities for the study of Language, Lit- 
erature, History, and Philosophy. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 22, 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
Pupils received at 


eopens 24, 1891. 
Smith: and Welles on our certificate. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire Co., Great Barrington. 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE 


A select and limited school for young men and boys, 
Prepares for college or business. Pupils are members of the 
Principal’s family and fe Persona’ care and attention. 

Address E. LENNEP, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HOME SCHOOL. MISS KIMBALL’S 


Day AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR GiRLs will re- 
ocation house cheerful. Col- 

courses. Desirable home for 
for circular, which . gives full 


open Sept. 23. 
lege, preparatory, and s 
motherless girls. Sen 
information. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY 


One of the best academic and classical schools in New 
England. —The payment of $200, one-half in advance and 
the remainder Jan. 15, will cover ordin tuition, wi 
board, for the year, beginning Sept. 2. Send for cata- 
logue to G. M. STEELE, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The fall 
term of the fifty-sixth year begins September 17 and 
closes December 23. Fine library, laboratory, observa- 
tory, and cabinets. Best of home influences. Send for 
circular to Miss A. E. STANTON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. 

Fifty-Eighth Vear. Thorough preparation for 
any college or scientific school. Certificate admits to 
Brown, Colby, Colgate, Cornell, Dartmouth, Williams, 
Argherst, and Worcester Polytechnic Institute. New 
building; admirably equipped with laboratories, libraries, 
lecture rooms, and superb gymnasium. Dormitories 
single and double rooms. Both buildings heated by steam. 
Ample playgrounds. 

D..W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principat. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 40 Berkeley St. 

WOMEN'S 

CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA 

_The School of Science and 

reopens Octo 7, 1891. Address Principal of i 
School for 


New Hampsuire, Portsmouth. 
ISS A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL for 


YOUNG LADIES, Portsmouth, N. H., reopens 

September 30, G. Whittier says: bett ter 
er, an easan 

be found in Rew England”? 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
INSTITUTE 
School for Boys only. College and business prepa- 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC oe FOR GIRLS 

Open Oct. 1. Preparation for i ~ Harvard Examina- 

tions, Barnard bog ot er colleges for women; number 

limited; special attention to —— ish, elocution, and physi- 

cal culture ; daily instruction and practice in Delsarte gym- 


nastic: . 
MARY B. WHITON,A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY.—The Forty-first year 


begins September 16. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT. 


New York, Chappaqua. 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


Order programme for 18 2 and picture. Among 
32 from N owe £ 


New York, Carmel. 

REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 26th Year. 

Opens Sept. 18th. Healthful, homelike, Seow : 
or 


progressive, Fille t year toits utmost capacity. Send 
illustrated circular. Rev. Geo. CROSBY SMITH,A.M. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
For roo young women, Superb modern buildings. 
Twelve teachers. Six graduating courses and J aratory. 
or school year, Sept. 14, $240 pays boa urnished 
room, and all rot Peay except music, art, stenography, an 
typewriting. See illustrated catalogu 
JOS. E. KING, D.D. 


New York, New York City, 161 West 130th St. 
OLT SYSTEM OF SIGHT-SINGING 
Children’s Classes, Ladies’ Classes, Private Schools. 
Miss SARA L. DUNNING. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN-ON- 
A boarding and_day school for young 


DSON. 
ladies a little girls. Will oo n September 16. 
Miss M. {ET ALF, Principal: 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


unsurpassed... For illustrated catalogue ad- 
dres Principal A. G. BENEDICT. 


New York, Syracuse. 
SCHOOL— Boarding School for 

Under the ‘as of the Rt. Rev. F. D. Hun- 

The 
Iss 


ear ns 
KSO 


rst 


TINGTON, S.T. 
ARY J 


September 16. 


New York, Yonkers, Springside. 
ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
Address as above. 


New York, Elmira. 
ISS CHALMERS’ 
SCHOOL for Girls. 


HOME AND DAY 
Number limited. Full aca- 


demic course, with diploma. Prepares for leading wo- 
men’s colleges. Eleventh year ns Sept. 16, 1891. 
Address Miss MARY C. GRAY, Assoc. Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS. For oe address 
by letter as oh er I, iss H. L ULKLEY, 
E. {LEY, Principals. 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE TRAIN- 


ING OF TEACHERS 


For those who are fools, tea of colleges, normal 
schools, seminaries schools of experience, 
and any who wish to 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 


Information qheertaliy furnished regarding the courses 
in a raining, Kindergarten; the study 


ration a taken through summer. 
A. CHAMBERS, A.M. Principal. — Natural Science, Vocal Music, 
New Jersey, Bridgeton. New York, Cornwall and Peekskill. 
VY HALL ‘EW YORK MILITARY 
Home and College-preparatory Sahoo! for Young Academic Dept. at Cornwall, N. Y. ept. 
Ladie stablished 18 or gt 


es. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


and Summer School at Hall 
logue address C. J. WRIGHT, A.M. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT’ Ss BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL removed to Summit, N. J.; terms, $325, 
including languages. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 


NewJersey, Mount Holly. 
ye 3 HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR 


Between _ Philadelphia and New York 
Healthful “helpful homelike. Education with formation 
of character ollege teeta English, and Business 


Courses, oo per 
HENRY WALRADT (Yale), Principal. 


Jersey, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. One hour from New York. 
Resident Native French and German teachers. Terms, 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
opens September 23. Inquiries may be addressed to 
President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. FINE, Head-Master. 


New York, Rochester. 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 
is ready for distribution by The University of 


Roch hester, and will sent on application to 
Term begins Sept. 10. Pres. DAVID J. HILL. 


emies, and Business. Ble ita 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
ego CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 


Day School for Girls. Reopens September 23d. 
Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., Principals. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
ACADEMY. 56th year. Pre- 


pares thoroughly for {ollens. the Government Acad- 
rganization. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


NEw York City, Washington Square 

CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 p.m. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees Master of Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 
Term from Oct. to May. 

Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 


New York, Newbu 


rgh. 
IGLAR'S PREPARATORY The 


mistake in bringing up boys begins at eent. 
($600 a year.) H. W 


phiet. 


New York, New York City. 
TERNS SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES of New 
York City Prati East St. iW FRENCH, 


SPANISH EEK. “ The Nat- 
ural Method of in languages as use 
by Prof. Stern has met with remarkable success. This 


Union. 
S justl regarded as 
ew England 


method is a benediction tothe student.’ 
“Sterns School of Languages... 
one of the very best schools of its kind. 
Journal of Education. 

Send communications to Bethlehem, N. H., 
1. Fall term commences Oct. 1. Special arrangements 
made for those who study to teach German and French. 


until Sept. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 


Superior for the higher Sciences, Philosophy. 
e 


New York, Albany, 42 Lancaster St. 
HE ALBANY HOME SCHOOL FOR THE 
ORAL INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF is 
adapted to the training and oral instruction of the deaf. 
Boarding = ony port. Special training for very young 
en 


children. ircular. 
Miss A. M. BLACK, Principal. 


New York, Garden City. 


HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST, 


re aration, ilitary Discipline. ress 
D MAST during July and August, Scar- 
boro’ Beach, 


New York, Sing Sing. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
The 56th year opens in September. Every appliance sup- 


plied. Send for circular to 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 


New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIES' 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-sixth year will begin September 24. 
New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.—Three 


Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian home. New Building with 
Modern Session begins September 16 


tal 
Send for Catalogue. ISBEE, D.D.. President. 
OnTARIO, St. Thomas. 


LMA, THE LEADING CANADIAN COL- 


LEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. or 200 
Students. Address PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, B.D 


Ouro, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 
MITTLEBERGER'S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 


1891. 


Reopens September 24. 


Oun10, Hudson. 
ESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY. A high 
Christian preparatory School. In to years 


grade, 
ll Catalo 
has sent nt 89 studdents | WTON SNe HOBART, | Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
ICKINSON SEMINARY 
A thoroughly - equipped Classical and. Scientifie 

School for both sexes. 15 teachers. Regular and el. ctive 
courses. Degrees conferred. Rare facilities in Music, 
Art, and Modern Languages. Steam heat; electric light; 
all modern appliances. $225.40 pays all charges in a rég- 
ular course for one year. Discounts to preachers, teachers, 
and two from same family. Year begins Sept. 1. Cata- 
logue free. E. J. GRAY, D.D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Meadville. 
HEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Under Unitarian direction. No sectarian tests. All 
properly furnished students for the Christian ministry wel- 
comed. Tuition free. Address SECRETARY. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

RYN MAWR COLLEGE, a College for Wo- 
, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate poe undergradute courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, am. Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French. 
,. Italian, Spanis , German, including Gothi¢ 
German, Celtic, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biol , and. lectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sarg ent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships (value $450) in Creak. English, Mathematics, 
History, and Biology. For program, address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCHOOL, for Boarding and Day Pupils, 
Music Department in charge of Miss P. Sherwood and 
under the supervision of W. H. S herwood. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


(removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Ogontz, the spacious coun seat of Jay Cooke) 
will begin its year Wednesday, Sept. 
For circulars, ap y to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, Mont- 
gomery County, 

Princit Princt, 
Miss FRANCES BENNETT. Miss 
Miss Sytvia J. 


Emerita. 
. A. DILLAYE. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For more than a century favorably known 
as a conscientious and successful educator 
of young women, invites an examination 
of its methods and curriculum. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
| UNIVERSITY 


Ten Fellowships, $100 each, with free open 
ress, 


uates wishing to pursug higher 
ec’y. 


F 
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GUIDE-BOOKS 
Appletons’ Guide-Books 


Appletons’ General Guide to the United 
States and Canada. With Numerous Maps and 
Illustrations. 12mo: Part I. NEw ENGLAND AND 
MippLe STATES AND CANADA, $1.25. Part II. 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES, $1.25. Com- 
plete in one vol. $2.50. 


Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. A Com- 
pt: ete Hand-book of Information concerning Eastern 
anada and Newfoundland. By CHARLEs G. 

ROBERTS. 12mo0. $1.25. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Sum- 


mer Resorts. With Maps, Illustrations, Railroad 
Fares, etc. Large 12mo. Paper, so cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3 & 5 Bond St., New York 


SUMMER HOMES 


Canada 


WINDSOR HOTEL; MONTREAL 


The Windsor is delightfully situated on 
the finest square in the city. Its cool, airy 
rooms, palatial corridors, and dining-rooms, 
hold a world-wide reputation, and place it 
among the Palace Hotels of the American 
Continent. Guide to Montreal sent free on 
application to Recreation Department of 
he Christian Union or to 


GEO. W. SWETT, Manager 


California 


ITALY’”’ 
Is what CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER calls 


CORONADO BEACH 


San Diego County, California 
Write for one of the elegant brochures which the 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
the largest seaside resort hotel in the world, has just pub- 


lished, and which will be sent, postpaid, upon Tecate 
o the Recreation Department of The Christian Union. 


Connecticut 


OUR OR SIX ADULTS can have good board. 

Large house, good-sized rooms, shade, abundance of 
vegetables, milk, and cream; 1,200 feet above tide-water: 
no malaria, Picturesque country. References given and 
required. Address HENRY SEDGWICK, Cornwall 
Hollow, Litchfield County, Conn. 


Maine 


THE LOUISBURG 


Bar Harbor, Me. Open J uly 1. Address Manager, 
J. ALBERT BUTLER, care Hotel Brunswick, Boston’ 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of any Railroadin 


America | 
Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or Ri 


Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


The Christian Union. Your Vacation can be more satisfactorily planned 


| 
May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department ij 


after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in | 
arranging routes. Address The Christian Union, | 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York | 


New Hampshire 


New York. 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H. 
Open from June 15 to Oct. 1. Steamer Oceanic leaves 
Portsmouth three times daily, and steamer John Brook 
leaves Boston daily at 9:15 A.M., direct to the Oceanic. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
O. L. FRISBEE, Prop. 


JACKSON, N. H. 
Iron Mountain House 


NOW OPEN 


Special inducements to early visitors; exception- 


ally fine table, and service the best ; open fires, bath- © 


rooms, livery, telephone; June and July are the best 
months for fishing; best city references. For terms 
and diagram of house, address 

W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILI 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N. Y. | 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
RATES REDUCED FOR JULY 
For circulars and information address 


P. O'CONNOR | 
Kaaterskill Post-Office, Greene County, N. Y. 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 
Athoroughly first-class summer resort at moderate prices ; 
00 feet above and overlooking the Hudson and atskili 
ivers. Write for circular. 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. A substantially 
built house of brick and stone, within 3 minutes’ walk of 
the Lake. First-class in every respect. For descriptive 
book address JESSE B. BROWN, Prop. 


IRE ISLAND BEACH, L. I. 

SURF HOTEL 

PARADISE FOR CHILDREN fishing, and 

bathing in bay and ocean. Access via L. I. R. R., from 
East 34th St., New York, 8.20 A.M. and 4.20 P.M. 


PORTLAND HARBOR 


Casco Bay, Maine 


For Sale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with eight- 
tcoom cottage in good order. Cottage on an elevation, with 
lawns sloping to the sea, with Portland City in the distance. 
Steamer from Portland twice daily. New Stone Wharf. 
Price, $4,000. 


Address B. F. STEVENS 
Box 37, Station D, New York City. 


GUNQUIT, Maine.— New summer resort, close to 
fine rocks and surf; one mile from Bald Head Cliff, 

and one mile from Wells Beach; very quiet ;_ board in pri- 
vate family; $5-$7perweek. Mrs. DAnigeL W. PERKINS. 


GLENCOVE 


Mt. Desert Island, Seal Harbor, Maine. Address 
LYMAN & CAMPBELL, Proprietors. 


MANOR INN 
SULLIVAN HARBOR, ME. 
Opens July 6. H. L. McCLELLAN. 


New Hampshire 


ETHLEHEM, N. H.—THE CENTENNIAL 
2 HOUSE. Opens June_15. Enlarged this season. 
Situated west end of street. Farm and livery. 
L. M. KNIGHT. 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


Now open for the reception of guests. Is situated in the 
bi heart of the White Mountains, Mount Lafayette, and 
Old Man of the Mountain. A mineral spring,containing iron 
and sulphur within a few rods of the house. Terms: June 
and from September 15 to November 1,85 to &7 per week; 
July, August, to September 15, #8 to #14. Correspond- 
ence solicited. P. E. WHEELOCK. 


ARTER NOTCH HOUSE, Jackson, N. H.— 
Beautiful drives; mountain and_ intervale scenery. 
Reduced rates for June. Good trout fishing. 
J. M. PERKINS, Prop’r. 


Mountain Home House 


Now Open. Send for cire ilars. 
Mrs. D. SAWYER & SON. 


HOTEL PONEMAH 


MILFORD SPRINGS, 


Season of 1891 opens June 13, and closes October 1. 
This elegant hotel, situated high among the hills of New 
Hampshire, is only one hour-and twenty-six minutes’ ride 
from Boston. 
Special rates for June and October. Good Orchestra. 
D. S. PLUMER, Proprietor. 
P. O. address, Amherst Station, N. H. 


North Conway House 


Centrally located in the village of North Conway, 
New Hampshire. Open trongnost the year. Terms 
reasonable. L. J. RICKER, Proprietor. 


New York 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Hotel Westminster, Westminster Park, ~* 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
** Unquestionably the finest, location in the Thousand 
Islands.’’—** Harper’s N zine,”’ Sept. 1881. 
Rates: $2 to $5 a day; $10 to $17a week. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. . F. INGLEHART. Prop. 


MERRITT HALL, CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


New Hotel, near landing. Bemus Point 
Now Open. New York.. 


ADIRONDACKS, Wilmington, N. Y. 
Twelve miles from Lake Placid. Board for the summer. 
Full information by applying to Miss A. MCWILLIAM, 
80 CoLUMBIA HEIGHTs, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LEN LAKE HOUSE.— ens June 20th. 
rondack air and scenery. Fishin ating, etc. 
Family ‘hotel ; terms moderate. A. Y. BIRDSALL. 
Manager, Glen Lake, Warren Co., N. Y. 


HE “HILLSIDE,” at Hague, on Lake 
George, will be open for the reception of guests 
and daily mail; terms reasonable; 
JOHN McCLANATHAN, Prop., 


June 15; telegraph 
send for 


Lake Placid 
the Pearl of the 


Adirondacks 


A few vacancies until August 15. Circulars at the 
office of The Christian Union. | 


KATTSKILL HOUSE 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. Open June 15 to October. 
For circular, A. P. SCOVILLE, Proprietor, Katts- 


kill Bay, N 


THE MARION HOUSE 


LAKE GEORGE, N.Y. 

Opens June 23. On west shore of the lake, six miles 

north of Caldwell; stands high, commanding broad view 
of lake and landscape; gas, elevator, electric lights, an 

bells and telegraph in house; four daily mails; sanitary 

conditions perfect; milk, cream, and vegetables from hotel 

ates: Per day, $3.50; per week, $14 to $25. Send Ic 
illustrated book: SHERMAN, Propristor. 

H. L. SHERMAN, Manager. 
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SUMMER HOMES 


Pennsylvania 


New York 


ROGERS ROCK HOTEL 


LAKE GEORGE 


Open June to October. Address T. 
Manager, Rogers Rock, Essex Co., N. 


PEARL POINT HOUSE 


ee ity, 150. On the most beautiful 
art of the La ouse refitted throughout. Large 
feet of sail and poste. pik. butter, and veget stables 
Telegraph in house. ectric be 
E} 
Rates: $3.50 per day: 


D. W. SHERMAN, Proprietor. 


STERLINGWORTH INN AND COTTAGES 


One of the most aneee, artistic resorts of the age. Open 
to October. Addre 
“FRISBEE, Lakewood, New York. 


_ ON SENECA LAKE 
| Pye POINT HOTEL, LONG POINT, N.Y., 
(near ane Glen.) No mosquitoes, no malaria; 
arch hery, bathing, and fishin 
good livery; a first-class orchestra; weekly hops. Ta 
and service unsurpassed ; transient, $2 per day and - 
- wards. Special a for families. 
Address HARRI DOWNS, Long Point Hotel, 
on Seneca Lake, Long Point, N. Y 


HOME FOR PATIENTS, In- 
valids or Convalescents. Private and Home-like 
accommodations reserved for a few selected cases the 
round. Scarsdale, Westchester Co., Y. 
R., 40 meee, fom Grand Central Sta- 
tion, pnt Street. 20 ag ransit Trains Daily. 
A Eieneronaes and Healthy Suburb, no Malaria, no 
uitoes, no Nuisances. Altitude of over 300 

feet . above sea level. 

A NEW HOUSE, Located upon a Hill in a Grove of 
Old Forest Desinage and Sanita 
Sewage am Heat, Fire-Places for Wood 
Fires, Bath-Room, and Water-Closet on each Floor, 
Perennial Spring Water, Stable for Horses and Car- 
riages. 


QUIET HOME, with or without S 
ment. For terms, "state particulars an 
Dr: GEORGE * The Florence,’’ 
East .1 8th Street, New York. 
Hours: 9 to 12 A.M., Phy by appointment. 


ATSKILL MOUNTAINS.—Palenville, N. Y., 

erry ater’ pl from depot; 
mail and telegraph; shade; wa er mane t 
rooms. ‘Terms reasonable. Mrs ple R 


Tree House. 
rooms; shady lawns; plent of fresh e 
r 


milk butter. Send for ess Mrs. 
MYERS, Pine Hill, Ulster Co., 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 


OPEN FOR SEASON 


Open in J 


from hotel farm. 
steamers land at — 
to $21 per wee 


Treat- 


Having leased the above hotel for a long 
term, the undersigned has refurnished, deco- 
rated, and thoroughly renovated it, and per- 
fected its sanitary condition. 


JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 


Special rates for families during July and 
September. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Sarat heat, 
electric bells, etc. Address W. B. HUEST 1S, Prop. 


;,XCELLENT board; beautiful location; large rooms; 
well-shaded grounds; convenient to the vil lage; terms 
reasonable. “THE MEAD(¢ Ws,’ 


Saratoga Springs, Ne Be 


GQUTHAMPTON, L. I.—Hildreth House 

Near the sea; lawn and shade; surf and still-water 

bathing; boating and easy access. Terms, 
10, $15. S A. HILDRETH. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 


All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 
ern improvements. Valuable mineral salt 
and iron waters. Cuzsine Unsurpassed. for illus- 
Weed. Watking WY WM. E. LEFF NGWELL. Manager, 

In 


Catskill Mountains 


A strictly temperance hotel and absolutely no liquors 
Sold in the place; pleasant associations; excursion parties 
taken to all points of interest, and charges nominal; your 
Patronage solicited; terms reasonable ; location unexcelled; 


thirteenth season. Address O. R. COE, Windham, N. Y: 


Pennsylvania 


-ALLEGHENY HOUSE, EAGLE’S MERE 


Sullivan 
This is one of the most i gy summer resorts in the 
State, situated on a beautiful lake, over 2,000 feet above 
evel. 
boating. 


House large and commodious, good bathing and 
© D I ICKSON, Proprietors. 


Hotel charges m modera 


Hotel Eagle’s Mere, Sullivan Co., Pa. 


Now Open | 
Special terms for Sept. 


Descriptive Circulars. INGHAM & BREED. 


THE LAKESIDE 


EAGLE’S MERE, PA. 

On the top of the A Alleghen Mountains, 2 200 feet above 
sea level. n the bo a of th he Eagle’s ieee Lake and 
surrounde y fine scenery. romantic drives, 

walks, etc. Boat tin d Bathin The place is par- 
adapted to t of ast ma fever, and 

K, Prop. 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, PA. 
(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 


One of the most beautiful parks in America; the 
best Sanitarium in the world. Only 2% hours from 
Philadelphia ; 4% hours from New York. Circulars 
free. Address 

ROB’T WALTER, M.D. (as above). 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
OCEAN HOUSE 


OPENS JUNE 25, 1891 
For illustrated pamp hlet ‘* Newport and Its Advantages 
as a Summer Resort.” address 
J. G. WEAVER, Senta Newport, R. I., 
or J. G. WEAVER, Jr., Manager, 
Everett House, Union Sq., New York City 


West Virginia 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va 


Grand Central Hotel 


And Cottages now Elevation 
2. above the of the. sea. Sum 
mer Climate. Accommodations plendid 
road service. Elegant vestibule trains. 

For information inquire at office of Ches. & Ohio Railway 
362 Broadway, or . F. EAKLE, Superintendent. 


n for the ae. 


TRAVEL 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 


neapolis, Council Bluffs, Qmaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicagoand St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


ALL ACENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


For full information address the General 
Passenger and Ticket Agegt, Chicago, Il. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. WHITMAN, W..A. THRALL, 
3d Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. G.P.andT. A. 


GIBRALTAR SERGE 
AND ROBES 


One case Gibraltar Serge, navy 
blue, warranted to stand sea 
water and exposure. Two hun- 
dred Patterns, Dresses, and Robes 
at $5 to $15 each. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street 
New York 


TOILET SEIS 


For Town House or Cottage 
a Specialty 


The Largest Variety, Best Selection, 
and Lowest Prices 


PORTABLE BATHS, WATER CARRIERS 


&c., &c. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street 


Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been puttin 
up the famous product which stirred me 
ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world, and has lately 

pow carried into ** Darkest Africa ”’ by Stan- 

pos beneficial effects. 

licious and refreshing. indispensable = 

Improved and Economic Cookery. 


Genuine of 
Signature von Liebig 


(SECTIONAL PLATE.) 


on 1847 ROGERS BROS. 


Spoons and Forks means they are plated three 
times heavier on the three points most exposed to 
wear as shown above, adding correspondingly 
to their durability, at an additional cost on Tea 
Spoons of 75c and on Table Spoons and Forks 
$1.50 per dozen. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. LONDON. PARIS 


THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF 
EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 


Its merits as a WASH 
BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by 
thousands of  house- 
aes ers. Your Grocer 


INDIGO 
BLUE t to have it on 
oa e. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


BARLOW’S 


1847 Bros. xi.@® 
| 
| 
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Financial 


The continued drift towards a great 
plethora of money in the banks has been 
more marked during the week past than at 
any time during the present season. This 
is not due so much to interior money com- 
ing here, so far as the West is concerned, 


for the Chicago rate of exchange indicates - 


that that particular drift of funds this way 
has ceased, or nearly so; but the near home 
centers have contributed to a congestion in 
our banks, and the Treasury has been pay- 
ing out for pensions and for interest large 
sums which naturally stop here in the ab- 
sence of business demand during the mid- 
summer dullness, so that the ruling rate 
has been 2 per cent. on call for nearly the 
whole week, and finally money was loaned 
at 1% per cent. in large sums at the close, 
with only a limited market at that. The 
shipments of gold have finally ceased, only 
a small lot going at the beginning of the 
week. The condition of foreign exchange 
was such, with quite a volume of new com- 
mercial bills offering, that the shippers 
could not afford to pay the needed pre- 
mium. It is about time that this purchas- 
ing of gold for foreign shipment should 
cease; it ought not ever to be resorted 
to; our money market should be regulated 
by the legitimate barometer, that is, by the 
price of exchange, as between ourselves 
and foreign countries. When the French- 
man, the German, and the Bank of Eng- 
land even, as in the case of this season, 
are competing with each other in deplet- 
ing us of our gold by the extraordinary 
and abnormal means of buying it at a 
premium, we are placed in a position of 
peril to satisfy the greed or the need of 
Europe; there should be a counter check 
which we couid use in such emergencies, 
or there should be some law which should 
prevent other countries, either directly or 
indirectly, taking an illegitimate course 
which serves to undermine credits and con- 
fidence here, or, at least, threatens to place 
us in financial straits in order to help 
Europe out of herown troubles. The need 
of something of this sort has been pretty 
well demonstrated. How it is to be done 
is a question which may very properly be 
considered, The new bills making now 
are making from a renewal of exports; 
there are premonitions that a great mer- 
chandise export movement is under way, 
embracing all products now ready for ex- 
port. The conditions over the other side 
are almost unprecedented. 

France has reached a point of certainty 
regarding the shortness of her cereal crops 
which has at last startled her, and her 
shippers have commenced already arrang- 
ing for breadstuffs and produce shipments 
from this country on an unexampled scale. 
Not only will Russia be unable to help the 
rest of Europe by sharing her crops, but 
she is threatened with famine within her 
own borders; the failure with her in her 
soil products never was more alarming—at 
least ithasn’t been for many years—and this 
contributes to the concern felt in Europe 
and England for the year to come; prices 
there are going to be high for living, and 
labor is going to suffer. England also 
has been relying on the United States for 
a market for her manufactures to that 
extent that, now we are making our own 
fabrics, and iron, steel, and metals gener- 
ally, she finds her exports greatly curtailed. 


Week in and week out, now, the figures 


representing our dry-goods imports from 
abroad are reduced to one-half or one- 
third of the figures of the corresponding 
weeks of last year, while our exports are 
rapidly expanding in every direction. What 


general effects such changes will have on 
the future of England’s prosperity remains 
to be seen, but the most tangible effect 
that it is likely to have in the next three or 
four months will be to return to us the 
specie that has left us of late; and the next 
considerable effect in the near future is to 
enhance greatly the prospects of this Na- 
tion as the coming money center of the 
world. 

The new crop has already started, in 
moderate volume, toward the seaboard, 
and the railways of the Southwest leading 
through and out of Kansas are exhibiting 
great increases in earnings during the last 
week of June and the first week in July. 
The Atchison system reports an increase, 
for the last week of June, of over $100,- 
000. Missouri Pacific does not report 
earnings, but since the Wabash system, 
connected with the Missouri system, ex- 
hibits a very heavy increase for the time 
named, it is fair to assume that the former 
road is reaping equaladvantage. St. Paul 
has increased its revenue nearly $150,000 
in the past two weeks, although in the 
Northwest the new crop is only growing. 
The State estimate for the Kansas wheat 
crop, now all cut, is that it will prove to 
have increased over last year 100 per cent. 
and more; it is put down by the State 
Agricultural Society at 65,000,000 bushels 
for the State—it was 28,000,000 bushels 
last year. The State’s estimates for the 
Dakotas and for Minnesota indicate a 
crop in the three States of 100,000,000 more 
bushels than last season. 
tically no drawbacks to the wheat and 
corn crops thus far; the spring wheat 
growth is so far along that the apprehension 
that anything serious is likely to overtake 
it, or do any extensive damage, is at its 
minimum. 

The confident belief is that the two 
wheat crops, winter and spring, will furnish 
550,000,000 or even 600,000,000 bushels 
for the year; last year the two crops 
aggregated only 400,000,000 bushels. The 
additional feature of this promise is that 
the foreign demand will be so urgent as to 
take all our surplus at full prices. 

The report of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville road for the year shows a surplus of 
nearly $500,000 after paying its 5 per 
cent. dividend on the stock. The last 
semi-annual dividend of 2% per cent. was 
declared this week. 

The stock market has shown extreme 
dullness, and quotations are irregular, with 
scarcely any changes on the average for 
the week, but the tone is strong. The 
bond market, however, begins to exhibit 
new life, and a broadening tendency, with 
prices distinctly advanced on most descrip- 
tions. Bonds are very low indeed ; there 
are some descriptions that are absurdly 
cheap, considering that they are good 
bonds and as sure of paying their interest 
as the gilt-edged. Of these Oregon Im- 
provement 5s and Richmond Terminal 5s 
are notable instances, as are also Rich- 

mond and Alleghany 4s, Col. and Hocking 
Valley 6s, Wabash 2s, and a long list of 
others. 


The bank statement is as follows: 


Legal tender, decrease.............. 
Reserve, 923,050 


This leaves the surplus reserve in the 
city banks at $14,542,025. 
WALL STREET. 


There are prac-. 


INVESTMENT 


Send for particulars of a high-class industrial security, 
paying fifteen percent. per annum. Thorough eer 
tion and highest references. P. 
delphia, Pa. 


O. Box 757, Phi 
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FINANCIAL 


MORTGAGE COMPANY 


« « « $2,000,000 
din(Cash). . 
surplus and undivided profits. ’396," 168 
ompany solicits correspondence ab 
Buys and negotiates Municipal are 
Water, Industrial, and ptynicive Bonds 
Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and ‘oa 


Ca 
Pp 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. K Sg | 
| 


A Book 
On Investments 


we send free. We feel qualified to give __ 
such information because we have for | 
years made a specialty of investing trust | 
funds such as those of colleges, societies, | 
estates, etc. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 
‘36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
BARING, MAGOUN & CO., | 

15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS T | | 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK. | 


Buy and Sell Exchange 
on Principal European ities. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all | parts of the world. 


nts and Att Attorne 
BARING BROTHERS Limrrep, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co., BOSTON. 
Choice Investment Securities. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES ! 
nd 


Investors in New York Real Estate 
Mortgages for Residents and 


Non-Residents | 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS “ESTATE 
254 West totes Street and 


59 Liberty ferent, NEW YORK 


You may be kept from making A_Desirable Investment 
by not knowing A Reliable Broker. I can probably refer 
you to Some One You Know, or have confidence in, 
Who Knows Me. I will give you the best advice freely 
and do all in my power to Serve Your Interest. 


J. P. WINTRINGHAM, 36 Pine St., N. Y. 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


| 
On Denver city property and irrigated | 
farm lands. Interest,7 per cent. and8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 

ination. Dealers in choice issues of a 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and cher 
high-grade investments. Correspondence | 
solicited. | 


The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickenson, 
DENVER, COLORADO | 


| 
| 
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We have a pamphlet that 
thousands of people east would 
be glad to see. It relates to 
the business of lending money 
here. 

Will you have it? 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or | 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Office John Jeffries & Son, Boston. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - - $600,000. 


¥ Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mortgages with the Union Trust Com- 
pane of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 
onnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bonds. 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau St., N. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
HOUSE IN PARIS - MUNROE & CO. 


WILLIAM A. LOMBARD 
150 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
OFFERS FOR SALE CHOICE 


Bank | also carefully selected 
Stocks Bonds and Mortgages 
Sums of $100 or over invested 


References: Nat’l Park Bank, Chase Nat’l Bank, West- 
Bank, Nat’] Broadway Bank, Nat’l Bank of the 
epublic. 


Netting 7 to so per cent.; 


I Have a Few Shares 


of a very valuable stock which I am compelled to dispose 
of. Address SECURITY, University Club, New York. 


Wisi Uncle Sam and Aunt°Columbia think, etc., of 


ASHINGTON Tieweltyn & Co.. Seattle, Wash. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of forty words or less will 
be under heading, for subscribers 
only, at socentsa week. Twocents a weekis charged 
tor each word in excess of forty. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER wishes to 
teach several little girls in her own home. see will 
receive excellent care and training, physical, mental, and 
moral, in a pleasant country home, where they will have 
plenty of outdoor life. Best of references given and _re- 
quired, W. T., Post-office Box 409, Sag Har- 

2 


A SMALL FAMILY OF ADULTS can seurce 
a portion of a fine uptown house, close to Central Park. 
In consideration of a very low rent, board for one and the 
care of the entire house is required. Address K., No. 
9,633, Christian Union. 


WANTED-—By a young woman, a college graduate, a 
position as teacher in a family about to travel; or to teach 
in a school or private family at the West or South. Ina 
school, classics and English preferred. Address L., No. 

9,659, care Christian 


A FRENCH LADY would like a home in a private 
family to teach, or as companion and attendant to an in- 
valid. References exchanged. Address M.G., Box 72, 
Short Hills, N. J. 


WANTED—A teacher for 10 or 12 asks under fourteen. 
_ The applicant should be a true lady in dress, manners, and 
habits; able to teach reading, composition, geography 
and arithmetic with originality, enthusiasm, and power, an 
to secure instant and cheertul obedience as well as love. 
Address Box 46, Bayport P. O., Conn. 


FOR SALE—Part exchange, balance on time. At 
Rochester, N. Y., large, new, grand residence, all modern 
improvements; six acres, Rowe and West Seventh, 1,500 
feet frontage; increasing_in value, no encumbrance. 
{neyo 5,000. Address Owner, W. W. Kitchen, Rock- 

ord, Ill. 


nion. 


A HOME for a few little girls may be secured in a 
quiet New England village, in change of a aay wae has 
had exceptional success in teaching children. e under- 
signed, her pastor for some years, commends her as 
iarly fitted for such work. For particulars, address 

Pastor,”? 53 Harvard St., Everett, Mass. 


.A YOUNG LADY, daughter of a clergyman, expe- 
rienced as a secretary, also in housekeeping, desires a posi- 
tion in a home or a school, to make herself generally useful. 
Address H. W., 9,705, at this office. _ 


WANTED — Position of trust as companion or house- 
keeper. Middle-aged, experienced, responsible. Spe- 
cial a sifted with children. Address W., pb O., Yonkers- 

udson. 


On- 


ecul- 


Bits of Fun 


An English publisher announces a new 
book entitled «He Always Pleases His 
Wife.” It is a work of fiction. 


At a prayer-meeting one brother prayed 
that the Lord would “carry the lambs in 
his bosom and lead them on to greater 
victories.” Another that “the wheels of 
the gospel chariot should go to the hearts of 
sinners.” Still another asked the Lord to 
be ‘a father to the fatherless and a widow 
to the widowless.” It is well for brethren 
who lead in prayer to be careful to avoid 
set phrases, however finely they may sound. 
—Loutsville Western Recorder. 


A Yale student recently handed in a 
paper to his professor, and was surprised 
the next day to have it returned with a 
note scrawled on the margin. He studied 
it intelligently, but was unable to decipher 


the note, and so he brought his paper back 


to the professor. ‘I can’t quite make out 
what this is, if you please,” said the stu- 
dent. ‘That, sir,” said the professor, 
“why, that says, ‘I cari’t read your hand- 
writing.’ You write illegibly, sir.” —Sfring- 
field Republican. | 


Speaking of people who mean well, they 
tell of a man down East who felt very bad 
when his son left him to take up his resi- 
dence in Boston. The boy, seeing the old 
gentleman’s grief, said: “‘ Never mind, 


father, you must come and see me at the 
| first opportunity.” 


The father looked at 
the son earnestly, and, with a voice husky 
from emotion, replied: “ William, my boy, 
if I live till 1 die—and_ goodness knows 
whether I will or not—I’ll see Boston be- 
fore I leave Bucksport.”—Lew/ston Jour- 
nal. 


Advice of an old cab-driver to his suc- 
cessor: ‘“‘ Always know the exact hour of 
the train your passenger wishes to take. 
Reach the station at the very last moment, 
so that he cannot dispute with you, what- 
ever price you ask.” 


The recent discovery by the Apple Creek 
“Vindicator ” and several other influential 
journals that J. A. Bailey has all along 
been the brains and backbone of the Bar- 
num circus, and that Mr. Barnum really 
never was what he was cracked up to be— 
this discovery, let us trust, was not due to 
the fact that Mr. Bailey is, at the present 
time, the sole person authorized to swap 


twenty cents’ worth of complimentary tick- 


ets for thirteen dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing.—Detrott Free Press. 


In the New England Conference (Meth- 
odist) a member took the floor in a debate 
which he wished to close and settled the 
hash of the discussion by saying: “ Not an 
angel in heaven, not an elder, not a bishop 
—yea, sir, not even an editor, has anything 
new to say on this subject.”—Louisville 
Western Recorder. 


TO COLORADO VIA THE BURLINGTON 
ROUTE 


ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD 


Leave Chicago at 1:00 P.M., or St. Louis at 8:25 
A. M., and arrive at Denver 6:15 Pp. M. the next day. 
Through Sleepers, Chair Cars, and Dining Cars. 
All railways from the East connect with these trains 
and with similar trains via_ Burlington Route to 
Denver, leaving Chicago at 6:10 p. M., St. Louis at 
8:15 P. M., and Peoria at 3:20 P. M. and 8:00 P.M. All 
trains daily. 

Tourist tickets now on sale, and can be had of 
ticket agents of all roads and at Burlington Route 
es in Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis. 

here is no better place than Colorado for those 
seeking rest and pleasure. 


Summer 
Weakness 


Loss of Appetite 
Sick Headache 
Quickly Cured by 


Hood ’s 


Sarsaparilla 


There are a 
dozen central- 
draft lamps in 
the market, 
more or less; 
and every one 
of them ‘‘best’’ to somebody. 
Which is best for you? : 

Eleven of them gather dirt 
and hide it. Youn think the 
lamp smokes. It does; but 
the dirt is insect-carcasses 
rotting by day and distilling 
their fragrance by night. It 
stays there unsuspected month 
after month. 

One of them has no dirt- 
pocket; doesn’t need any. 

Eleven are hard to learn 
and hard to care for—Who 
will take care of them? 

One is simple and easy. 

The one is the ‘“ Pitts- 


burgh.’? Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 


Six 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRONGEST AND BEST. 


Warranted never to crock or 
fade. Silk finish. — 


2 r4t 

} New York. 
107 State St., Chicago. 

zo Temple Boston. 

57 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
66 W. ath St., Cincinnati. 


Send For Price List. 


Vad 
Ge ss 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 
—Valuable information sent to all wearers of artificial 
Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E. DUNN, 
331 Lexington Av., cor. 39th St., New York. 


ask be 

an Organ 
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An Unpopular Coin 


There is one unpopular coin issued by 
Uncle Sam, if we may accept the statement 
of the New York “ Times.” It is the half- 
dollar, and it has a tendency to work its 
way back into the Treasury vaults, where 
it isn’t wanted. As money, nobody objects 
to the half, but the popular fancy is for 
the same value in another form. That is, 
the average citizen prefers to have two 
quarters. They are a trifle more conven- 
ient. If he wants to pay out half a dollar 
he can use the half or the two quarters 
with equal convenience, but if twenty-five 
cents is to be paid out the quarter is far 
the handier coin. 

This may not seem to be a very impor- 
tant matter, but it counts in the long run. 
Little by little the halves find their way 
back to the Government vaults, and there 
they stay, like poor relations. In fact, so 
far as coming home in disgrace goes, the 
half-dollar is the Prodigal Son of the 
Mints. 

A very large proportion of the $20,000,- 
ooo of fractional silver on hand at Wash- 
ington is made up of halves. This is the 
lot which Secretary Foster was so anxious 
to get rid of, and about which he talked 
with the New York bankers when he made 
his visit here. Nobody then manifested 
any wild desire to take the Secretary’s 
load off his shoulders. 

It is probable that a good many of the 
halves stored up in Washington will be 
recoined into quarters anddimes. Inthat 
way they will be more convenient for popu- 
lar use. 

The New York Sub-Treasury has its 


share of halves on hand, and the other. 


day it tried to work off some of them. It 
was a day when pension checks were being 
paid, and nearly every one was cashed 
partly in halves. Before the close of the 
day a good many of the halves were back 
in the Sub-Treasury. And they are there 


yet. 
Was This Mere Instinct ? 


We hear frequently of ‘“lorse sense; ” 
the following incident related by a corre- 
spondent in “ Our Dumb Animals” seems 
to indicate that there is such a thing as 
horse generoslty : 


I would like to tell you what I saw from 
my window on Huntington Avenue to-day. 
A handsome team of horses stopped near 
our door, where the grass looked tempt- 
ingly green. The near horse munched the 
grass contentedly, which the off horse 
tried in vain to reach. Suddenly, to my 
astonishment, the near horse raised his 
head with his mouth full of grass, and held 
it near his companion’s mouth. The off 
horse accepted the apparent invitation to 
eat, and took the grass from the other one’s 
mouth. After turning and eating a while 
on his own account. he repcated this 
maneuver, and I then called in the other 
members of my family to watch them. 
There could be no mistake about it; the 
horse who could reach the grass fed his 
companion at short intervals as long as 
they stood before the door. 


A MODEL RAILWAY 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & QO. R. R., operates 
,000 miles of road, with termini in Chicago, St. Louis, 
t. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City,and Denver. For 


| speed, safety, comfort, eto track, and efficient 


service it has no equal he Burlington gains new 


natrons, but loses none. 


/ 
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THE GREAT INVENTION 
— for Savine Tor & EXPENSE 
Wirnour To THe 


Texrure.Cotor OR Hanos. 


NEW YORK. 


Hot Weather Necessities. — 


Notice the large square package in the front rank. That's 
where it belongs—ask any woman who has used it. See what 
itdoes. It saves work, saves strength, saves health, time, and 
temper. It saves wear and tear, too—and that’s money. Deli- 
cate summer clothes don’t have to be rubbed and wrenched 
when they’re washed with Peariixe. Everything is washed 
easily—and safely. Pearline doesn’t do any more in warn 
weather than in cold, but you seem to zeed it more then. It’s 
a accessity. But it’s a luxury, as well. Try it in the bath, 
and you'll think so, | 


_ Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this 

CWa2 re is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 
thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back. 193 JAMES FYLE, New a5 


Comfort in 
House Heating. 


Did your furnace heat your house 
during the last severe winter ? 


OF COURSE IT DIDN’T. 


Now is the time to get estimates 
for the GuRNEY Hot WATER 
HEATER and RADIATORS. 

A pamphlet-book 


** How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 
FREE ON APPLICAT ~“ 


OFFICE: 
163 Franklin St., Boston. . 
BRANCHES: 


71 John Street, New York. — 
47 So. Canal Street, C 
246 Arch Street, 


ARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 


An elegant — exquisitely perfumed, removes 
all impurities from the scalp, prevents baidness and 
gray hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft 
and Beautiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, ‘ 

of the skin, glandsand muscles, and quickly healing 

ruggists or by Mal cts. 
BARCLAY & Gon 44 Stone New York.| ESTABLISHED I80I. 
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A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice 


4 HARMLESS AS PURE WATER. 
es” FRAGRANT AS THE SWEETEST FLOWERS. | 
PRICE 25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. ~ 
SAMPLE VIAL FREE. 
iY Put up By E. W. HOYT & CO.. LoweLt, Mass. 


Manceacturers of tHe cecesrateo Mloyt’s German Cotoene. 
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A F amily Paper 


CONSUMPTION 


in its 

early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 
it soothes 
the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


We invite every housekeeper to supply her 
tables regularly this summer with 


The “Ferris” Delicious 
Hams and Bacon 


If you are not familiar with their high quality, 
please TRY THEM. When you decide in 
their favor, don’t let your Grocer put you off 
with anything else. : 

“ Only a little higher in price, BUT—!”’ 


A New Compound from Coal Tar. 


A Specific for Whooping Cough 


. Whooping Cough, unless checked, runs for weeks, and, 
in addition to leaving effects which last for months, fre- 
quently proves fatal. ‘ : 

ough not easily controlled, this new specific will check 
the disease in from six to ten days by the simple process of 
inhalation, and at the same time prevent any danger of it 
being contracted by other members of the household. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE 


is also a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, Diphtheria, 
Croup, Yellow Fever, Hay Fever, Sore Throat, and alli 

iseases of the Air Passages. Constantly vaporized in 
the room occupied by a diphtheritic patient, it will destroy 
the gem of contagion, penetrating as it does every point 
reached by the atmosphere. 

The safest and simplest method for destroying infection, 
purification of the air, and perfuming the atmosphere. 

aporizer and Lamp, with a 2 oz. bottle of Cresolene 

neatly boxed, $1.50, obtainable of any druggist. Additional 
Cresolene, 2 oz. bottle, 25 cents; 4 0z. bottle, 50 cents. 


W.H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 
130 William Street, New York, Sole Agents 


Line 


The only line ever invented that holds the clothes 
without pins; a perfect success; patent recently 
‘Ssued; sald only by A@EN‘TS to whom the ex- 
clusive rightis given; on receipt of so cents we will 
send a sample line by mail; also, circulars, price list 
and terms to a ents; secure your cereey, at once. 
Address TH NLESS CLOTHES LINE 
COMPANY, 19 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


A Modern Good Samaritan 


Towards six o’clock the other afternoon, 
says a writer in the New York “ Times,” 
just when the now comparatively few resi- 
dents of that neighborhood were home- 
ward bound, a half-grown. Italian boy, 
chattering and crying by turns, was mak- 
ing his way slowly through Fiftieth Street, 
not far from Sixth Avenue. He stopped 
often, looked up and down in a bewildered 
way, and talked and gesticulated, encing 
each tirade with a burst of tears. Persons 
stopped and listened sympathetically, 
divining that he was lost, but nobody 
seemed able to suggest a way out of his 
dilemma. 

Presently a young woman, one of the 
natty sort, who take to shirt-fronts and 
short cutaway jackets, approached. Like 
the others, she noticed the lad, and, like 
them, she stopped. He at once began his 
harangue, looking hopelessly at her. She 
replied in his own tongue, and the lad’s 
face grew radiant. Rapidly he went on 
talking, she listening calmly and without 
effort. When he had done she took out a 
tablet, and, tearing off a leaf, wrote some- 
thing at the boy’s dictation. Then she 
turned to a boy standing near who was 
intensely interested. “This little fellow,” 
she said, “wants to go to Harlem to this 
address. He got put off a Fifty-eighth 
Street train at Fiftieth Street, and came to 
the street instead of going on. Won't you 
take him back and see him aboard a Har- 
lem ‘train ?” 

And, thrusting a coin into the guide’s 
hand, and the address in readable Ameri- 
can into that of the Italian, she hurried 
away, followed by musical phrases from 
the rescued boy, which were presumably 
not maledictions. 


Lincoln and Hamlin 


To the collection of curiosities of coin- 
cidence the New York “ Times” adds this 
interesting contribution : 

The death of Hannibal Hamlin recalls 
a syllabic phenomc non familiar thirty years 
ago. His name was contained in the 
name of his companion on the Presidential 
ticket, thus: Abra-Ham Lin-coln. The 
two names can also be arranged so as to 
read the same horizontally or perpendicu- 
larly, thus : ; 
| HAM — LIN 

LIN — COLN 


The late Philip Moen, of Worcester, was 
noted for his unvarying courtesy to every- 
body. Said one of his servants: “He 
always treated me as if I were President 
of the United States.” 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 

The Merrimac Valley Line has issued a beautifu 
book describing the region reached via the Concord 
and Montreal Railroad. Bethlehem, Littleton, Fran- 
conia, Jefferson, North Woodstock, The Weirs, La- 
conia, etc., are all described and finely illustrated. 
The title of this publication is ‘* Outings in the Old 
Granite State,” and, in addition to giving a complete 
description of this region and a boarding-house and 
hotel list, it has maps of the different summer towns 
and sections.and lists of summer tours and excursion 
rates. It contains 176 pages, and is sent free on re- 
ceipt of six cents by the A. G. P. A., Mr. George W. 
Storer, Concord and Montreal Railroad, 207 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 


The Simplicity 
of Christianity 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A Sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 
Christian Union. 


24 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y 


SCOTCH HOMESPUN SUHTS 


ARE THE 


Leading Fashion 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for sam- 
ple sheet of Scotch Homespun 
Suitings from which our 
Eighteen-dollar Suits are 
made. 

Samples and full directions. 
“ How to Take Measures and 
Order Suits by Mail” sent 
to any address for the ask- 
ing. 

E. O<. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 


$100*GOLD 


Will oe iven by us on Jan. 15th next, to the person sell- 
ing the larg? SHERWOOD'S WAX BLOCKS 
for cleaning and waxing Flat Irons, between Aug. Ist, 1891 
and Jan. Ist, 1892. This block takes off all Rust, Starch, Dirt 
or any roughness, and waxes the Iron with Beeswax al] at 
once. Sample sent by mail for 25c.,with full particulars of 
above Special Offer. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
THE BODINE ROOFING CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 


LACE CURTAINS 


MADE BY THE 
WILKES-BARRE LACE M'FG.C9.: 


IRES 
DRINK 


MOOT Beer 
Tue 
icious, 
fas” 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
for &c. BELLS 


Also CHIMES AND BELLS. 
Price and terms free. Name this paper 


The finest qonitey of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 


THE FORSYTH COMBINATIONRUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
i Beautiful new designs for Rug and Embroidery pattern. 


's far superior to anything of the kind now in use. 


Embroidery Pattern sent on receipt of 10 cents: beautiful Floral designs sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
THE FORSYTH MFG. CO., 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 


price list sent free. j 


Sample 
Catalogue and 


| 
YOU 
ee 
e SCEN- ee 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
NS sent to any one addressing 
E. HIRES & CoO., 


